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“THe memory of the just is 
blessed.” The fervours of their 
piety, and the lustre thrown 
around their characters by the 
expressions of its principles and 
sentiments, embalm their memory 
in the breasts of survivors, and 
renew, with every recollection of 
their persons, a thousand fond 
and endearing associations. If 
such be the case when they are 
contemplated as standing by them- 
selves, how much more so when 
they are to be viewed as descend- 
ing from a long train of pious 
ancestors. The assemblage of 
their virtues comes to us then 
with a fragrance that spreads 
itself through a long series of 
years, as we wander back from 
them to their distant origin. Such, 
in a striking degree, was the case 
with the lamented individual, a 
few particulars of whose life and 
parentage are here presented to 
notice. 

His great-grandfather, (for so 
high we are able to ascend for 
our gratification and instruction, 
by the records that have been 
preserved of the excellence of his 
ancestors,) was the Rev. John 
Spilsbury, vicar of Bromsgrove, 
in Worcestershire. He lived in 
the eventful times of the seven- 
teenth century, and was one of 
the noble band of 2000 ministers, 
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who were deprived of all their 
earthly emoluments on the day of 
Bartholomew, 1662, for conscien- 
tiously refusing to submit to the 
ecclesiastical fetters that were 
sought to be imposed upon them 
at the Restoration. The excel- 
lent vicar resigned a living of 
one thousand pounds per annum 
on this occasion, and suffered 
several severe imprisonments. He 
afterwards erected, at his own ex- 
pense, a chapel in the same town, 
where he officiated; which is still 
standing, and known by the name 
of the “« Upper Meeting.” 

The following account of him 
is given by Calamy, and is sub- 
joined on account of its peculiar 
merit, and deep and touching in- 
terest. ‘* His ministerial per. 
formances were generally very ac- 
ceptable. His preaching was 
ordinarily plain and familiar, and 
therefore profitable to the mean 
and ignorant; filled with a va- 
riety of clear and well digested 
thoughts; very engaging to his 
auditory ; serious, methodical, and 
judicious, so that he was much 
followed. He had, both in preach- 
ing and conversation, a happy way 
of explaining difficulties, and re- 
oustilien, seeming differences in 
Scripture, to the great satisfaction 
of those that heard or consulted 
him. He was thought to be a 
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man of great wisdom, and there- 
fore much advised with in most 
cases, He had learned of his 
Lord to be meek and lowly, and 
to abstain from sinful anger. 
Who ever heard a rash word 
come out of his lips? His mode- 
ration to persons of differing sen- 
timents from him was great. Seve- 
ral of the conformable clergy 
owned him with much respect in 
the darkest times; and offered to 
shelter him in their houses when 
he was driven from his own. 
The union of the Presbyterian and 
Independent ministers in London, 
expressed by the heads of agree- 
ment, printed some time after the 
Revolution, he much rejoiced at, 
acquainted his congregation with, 
and declared his resolution to act 
agreeably. He was for several 
years either confined to his house, 
or forced to keep out of the county, 
for fear of the writ de excommuni- 
cato capiendo, taken out and long 
kept in force against bim, and 
two or three more that lived in 
the town with him; and the want 
of air and exercise was judged 
the occasion of that illness, which 
some years after brought him to 
the grave. In those times of dan- 
ger, he frequently preached pri- 
vately, both at home and abroad, 
and seemed earnestly desirous of 
the conversion of sinners and con- 
firmation of saints. He never 
would receive any allowance from 
his people for preaching after his 
ejection. Once, after he had been 
imprisoned some time in the coun- 
ty jail, and was released, he said, 
in the hearing of some particular 
friends, for ir encouragement, 
I shall not henceforward fear a 
prison as formerly; because I had 
so much of my heavenly Father’s 
company, as made it a palace to 
me. His last illness was occa- 
sioned by a defluxion of humours 
on his right foot, to that degree 
that it corrupted the bones, and 
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put him to such extreme pain, that 
it weakened his strength and 


shortened his days. He was con- 
fined to his chamber eleven months 
before his death, and not able to 
move there without the help of 
two; yet not one impatient word 
was heard from him in all that 
time. There were few that visited 
him in those days of trial, but 
admired his patience and cheerful 
submission under so smarting a 
rod. Yea, several hearing of it, 
who had not much acquaintance 
with him, went on purpose to see 
his behaviour, and how uncon- 
cerned soever they entered, few, 
left his chamber without tears, 
ready to say, his humble acquies- 
cence in the divine pleasure ex- 
ceeded the report they had heard, 
To the last he expressed his affec- 
tion to his people, taking his leave 
of them, as they visited him, with 
suitable advice and prayer. He 
cheerfully resigned up his spirit 
into the hands of his Redeemer, 
June 10, 1699, having lived 
seventy-one years in the world. 
He would not have had a funeral 
sermon; but when, upon much 
premier, he eonsented to that, 
e appointed the text, Luke 
xvii, 10; and expressly prohibited 
all encomiums of himself. His 
humility always prevailed against 
the importunity of his friends, 
who much desired him to print 
some of his labours. And his 
love to his people made him deaf 
to all invitations to greater places, 
Mr. Baxter gives him the charac- 
ter of a man of extraordinary 
worth, for mederation, peaceable- 
ness, ability, ministerial diligence, 
and an upright life.”* 

He married a Miss Hall, sister 
to Dr. John Hall, Bishop of 
Bristol, a woman of extraordi- 
nary piety. So great was her 
regard for the Sabbath day, that 
she would not suffer even her 


* Calamy, vol. ii. pp. 772, 773. 
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bed to be made on that day, or 
any provision to be prepared for 
the family, lest its sacred exer- 
cises should be interrupted, or 
the fervours of the mind impaired 
in its devotional pursuits and en- 
gagements, 

Their only child was the grand- 
Sather of the subject of this brief 
sketch ; a child, it may be well be- 
lieved, of many prayers, and justi- 
fying, by his subsequent attain- 
ments, and solid excellence of 
character, all the hopes to which 
a pious education, and perpetual 
consecration of him to God, could 
give birth, He was also named 
John, after his father, and with 
his name inherited his virtues, 
his nonconforming principles, his 
sterling piety, and his quenchless 
zeal. For three and thirty years 
he was pastor of a dissenting 
church in the old meeting-house 
at Kidderminster, which till lately 
stood on the scite now occupied 
by a larger and more modern 
erection for the same purpose. 
His character, extracted from a 
written fuseral sermon for him, 
by the Rev. C. Blackmore, who 
appears to have had an intimate 
knowledge of him, may be here 
inserted. The whole sermon. in- 
ileed, which is founded on Acts 
xx. 38, will richly repay perusal, 
by the fine yein of. piety that 
runs through it, the weighty senti- 
ments with which it is charged, 
and the nervous and forcible style, 
peculiar to that age, in which 
they were delivered. But the 
limits of a sketch like this, will 
allow only of an extract, bearing 
strictly on the object before us. 

‘* If I should enter on the cha- 
racter of the Rev, John Spils- 
bury,” observes the preacher, 
“how many things might I say 
of this beloved brother! Some- 
thing I must say. He feared God 
greatly in his youth: few parents 
had such a child—an only child. 


They had the comfort of many in 
him, who inherited the graces both 
of his father and mother, (great 
blessings to their generation, and 
to the town and country where 
they long lived very useful, and 
died comfortably in a good old 
age, and full of days.) He chose 
the ways of God betimes, and 
chose the way of nonconformity 
out of judgment and conscience, 
was a great credit to it, and pro- 
moter of it. The disposal of his 
children, as well as the course of 
his own life showed his heart 
therein. He was a lover of good 
men, not given to bigotry, but 
charity ; not given to filthy lucre, 
but given to hospitality; had 
always an open heart, house, 
hand, and purse. He had a 
great genius, and was very judi- 
cious, the most qualified person 
I have known, who had no more 
public education. He appeared, 
as if he had been under all the 
advantages of the most large, ex- 
pensive, liberal, and open educa- 
tion. God blessed him from his 
youth with considerable health, 
wealth, comeliness, and estate, 
guided his mind, and directed him 
to settle with a most meet help 
and companion’ of his life and 
labours, who (as a servant of the 
church of Christ), desired herself 
to promote his public service- 
ableness. Herein he obtained fa~ 
vour of the Lord, Proy. xviii. 22. 
Had she been taken from him, 
as much grace as he had, I know 
not how he would have deported 
and borne it. May their children 
be blessed, and may they be great 
comforts to her! It pleased God 
to grant him a numerous offspring 
—a name of sons and daughters, 
and a better name too, Some 
went before him; you that are 
spared are left to follow him: 
O, follow, follow on, as long as 
you live. None of you have de- 
serted his way of worship and 
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life, and none of you J hope ever 


will. You know, (many of you 
know it,) he was fixed among 
you in this place in his younger 
years, here to ripen for service : 
young in years, oldin grace. I 
count it one of the best things 
LT ever had a hand in—the share 
I had in settling him at first with 
you. A most prudent disposer of 
his family and private affairs; he 
was also thought worthy of many 
public trusts, and faithful in them 
all. A peace-maker, a peace- 
keeper; a ready, faithful, com- 
—— friend, nearer than a 
rother ; so friendly that he seemed 
to over-value some of his friends. 
I think so for my own part— 
above what was deserved. He 
was a man of understanding, and 
of an excellent spirit, of whom 
we may say, as was said of 
Daniel, forasmuch as in him was 
found an excellent spirit (though 
not in interpreting dreams, yet) 
in dissolving doubts and cases of 
conscience, as many of you know 
very well. In him was not the 
spirit of the gods, (as they sillily 
said of Daniel,) but the spirit of 
God was in him, and divine light, 
and understanding, and wisdom 
was found in him. He was a 
man that sought your good, as 
Jehoiada, that did good things 
towards the Lord, and towards 
the house of the Lord, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 16. In prayers frequent, 
fervent, and most suitably adapted 
to your particular cases and oc- 
casions, and to the public also. 
Here’s a loss to the public. A 
practical, solid, grave, judicious 
preacher, expositor, and cate- 
chist: in all these cases laying 
out himself; vigilant, indefatiga- 
ble, (I must say, I think,) over- 
working himself from first to last, 
whereby he broke a brave con- 
stitution, and was brought under 
many pains, and weaknesses, and 
infirmities. God would have him 
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to be a pattern of patience to you, 
as well as a light among you. 
In all his sufferings I admired 
him as much as I did in his la- 
bours. He had many seals to 
his ministry ; many that are fallen 
asleep, and some that are present. 
Are not you his seals in the Lord? 
Some of you are his epistles; 
O, that more of you were so! 
He was sorry he left any of you 
blanks; he longed after you all 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ, and 
good hopes he had of his longing 
as to many of you, and those of 
you concerning whom he had 
fears, look to yourselves. It was 
the desire of his heart that you 
should become new creatures, 
You will be welcome, if you 
come to Christ after his death, 
though to blame that you did 
not come before. His natural 
and acquired endowments all con- 
curred to render him generally 
useful, and acceptable in town 
and country. hese counties, 
nay, many in London, England, 
and Wales, do and will lament 
this great—this good man’s death. 
He lamented the decays of the 
anes of godliness among you. 

must, therefore, in faithfulness 
say, Remember whence you are 
fallen; repent, and do your first 
warks., How lovely was he in 
his person, mein, and appear- 
ance. 


Sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat. 


Lovely in his temper, was he not? 
As it was said of the Roman Em- 
eee Delicia humani generis? 

vely in his life. You know 
how usefully and exemplarily he 
lived among you. And lovely 
in his death, not regretting its 
approaches; but resigned, yea, 
well pleased with the will of God. 
The sooner the better, said he, 
once and again, He was love- 
ly, too, after his death, above 
most, His natural loveliness re- 
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turned to his face and counte- 
nance. A lovely corpse before 
he was laid in the grave, how 
lovely will his body be when it 
shall arise, shake off the dust, 
and put on its new garments 
and robes of immortality, which 
shall never be worn out. Christ 
transfigured and glorified, is the 
exemplar to which the bodies of 
believers will be conformed. As 
he lay in his coffin, he looked 
more like one asleep than dead, 
with loveliness and liveliness in 
his countenance, betokening the 
bitterness of death was past ; and 
that he lay waiting for, and was 
a faint emblem of the resurrection. 
You, once his dear consort, now 
mournful relict, are like shortly 
to overtake your pious relétive. 
Though now a widow, remember 
your Maker is your husband. 
You are not husbandless, while 
om are not godless, And you, 
is dear children, who had a better 
father than you? OQ! let him live 
in you. Be you his picture. 
Then shall those who converse 
with you have cause to say, ‘ I 
observe such a good quality, such 
a good disposition, in this and 
the other of them, as was in their 
pious father. May all his prayers 
for you be answered. Now, you 
must be writ fatherless; but take 
care you be not writ Christless, 
and then you will not be father- 
less, for the everlasting Father will 
be yours, Your father’s, grand- 
father’s, and grandmother's, and 
mother’s God forsake not. I hope 
God has adopted you for his, 
Do you avouch the Lord to be 
your God, and then all will be 
well. Only walk humbly with 
your God: watch and pray. You 
who have been, or are his ser- 
vants; let his Master be your Mas- 
ter, and let his Lord be your Lord, 
And you, his beloved flock, let me 
leave with you that word, Heb. 
xii. 7. ‘ Remember him that. has 
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had the rule over you;’ follow 
his faith, and be encouraged by 
the end of his  conversatio . 
Keep together in love; and cry 
unto God, the Lord of the harvest, 
with whom is the residue of the 
Spirit, to set a man over you 
endued with a double portion of 
his spirit. In a word, believe 
what he taught you, avoid what 
he warned you of, try yourselves 
as he directed you, and be com- 
forted with the consolations he 
brought you. Long have you en- 
joyed him: I think about thirty- 
three years; about as long as the 
time our Lord Jesus lived upon 
the earth. You have had three of 
God’s worthies, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Baldwin, and Mr. Spilsbury, and 
these three, their ministry hath 
been stretched out above 70 years. 
What will be expected from you 
both by God and man! Be ye 
holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion, and give diligence that you 
may be found of him in peace, 
without spot, and blameless.” 
The partner of this ancestor of 
Mr. Spilsbury was a Miss Bridges, 
an individual belonging to the 
family connexion of the present 
Dr. Bridges, of Bristol, ,and, 
doubtless, adverted to with no 
small share of pleasure and satis- 
faction, on account of her many 
virtues, by that esteemed indivi- 
dual. She survived her husband 
more than thirty years, remaining 
a widow, and preserving her facul- 
ties unimpaired to the advanced 
age of ninety-six; excepting in- 
deed her hearing, the loss of which 
was peculiarly attractive of notice, 
from her continuing to sing the 
hymn of praise (in which part of 
public service she might have 
taken a more lively interest, from 
her inability to join in the other,) 
long after the rest of the congre- 
gation had ceased. The Kev. 
Benjamin Faweett, in his funeral 
sermon for her, from Prov. xvi. 31, 
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which has been preserved, com- 
mences it in the following charac- 
teristic manner. ‘“ My text, like 
the occasion of choosing it, leads 
our thoughts rather to congratula- 
tion than condolence. When we 
reflect on the advanced age and 
eminent piety of the deceased 
Mrs, Spilsbury ; that one fortnight 
more would have brought her to 
the beginning of her nivety-seventh 
year; that for fourscore years at 
least, she was found in the ways 
of righteousness; that she was a 
communicant in this church not 
less than sixty-six years; that 
she was the wife of your excel- 
lent pastor, who laboured so suc- 
cessfully among you thirty-three 
years, and whom she survived for 
the same period of time; that she 
was mother-in-law to your suc- 
ceeding pastor, whom she survived 
seventeen years; that she has left 
behind her an own son, two sons-in- 
law, and a grandson, all engaged 
in the sacred ministry; and that 
the ordination of her grandson 
was solemnized in this place just 
before her last illness: when we 
reflect on such particulars as these, 
we shall all of us, not excepting 
her most respectful and affectionate 
relations, think ourselves called 
to congratulate the honour and 
happiness by which our deceased 
friend was distinguished both in 
life and in death.” Her last tes- 
timony was expressive of the sim- 
plicity and firmness of her trust in 
the Redeemer, “ O the precious- 
ness of Christ! He is infinitely 
precious to my soul!” 

Of the numerous family that 
survived this excellent pair, John, 
the father of the deceased, was no 
less distinguished than the rest for 
piety, benevolence, and integrity, 
though of a secular profession, and 
one which is supposed to be un- 
friendly to these virtues. He wasa 
respectable attorney at Bromsgrove, 
and connected by marriage with a 
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Miss Merrix, a young and interest- 
ing woman, descended from an an- 
cient family in Warwickshire. They 
lived long together, but she was de- 
prived of the pleasure and comfort 
of his society, by his death, on 
the 29th of June, 1769, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. In 
a printed funeral sermon for him, 
by the Rev. Thos. Tyndal, it is 
observed, ‘*‘ He was indeed a true 
friend and well-wisher (o the pros- 
perity of Zion, and the progress 
of piety and virtue among men: 
neither could he help discovering, 
on every proper occasion, his de- 
testation of vice and profaneness. 
As he appeared to have a reveren- 
tial awe of God impressed upon 
his own mind, nothing was more 
abhorrent to him than to hear his 
sacred name blasphemed, or his 
most holy word treated in a light 
or ludicrous manner. He was an 
example to all in the regularity of 
his attendance upon the house of 
God on the day appointed for 
his public worship and service ; 
neither did he neglect the seasons 
of devotion in his family or his 
closet. In younger life, when 
he was blest with a full and 
regular flow of animal spirits, 
he was an able and zealous ad- 
vocate for civil and religious liber- 
ty; particularly for his right of 
judging for himself in matters of 
conscience ; which he would suffer 
no man to invade, restrain, or 
abridge. How often have I heard 
him speak with the highest esteem 
of his worthy grandfather, on ac- 
count of his sincere piety and 
principles of religious hberty. 
This eminently good man was 
vicar of this parish in the middle 
of the last century, till after the 
Restoration; when he gave a 
noble proof that his religious 
profession was not the result of 
worldly policy, by sacrificing a 
considerable secular interest to 
preserve the peace and integrity 
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of his own mind. Our deceased 
friend and fellow Christian was 
worthy of being his descendant. 
With firmness of sentiment he 
joined ardent love. He not only 
loved his family, relations, and 
friends, but his good wishes and 
prayers extended to allmen. He 
was merciful to those in want, 
and never turned away the poor 
from his door unattended to. In 
the capacity of attorney, few, I 
believe, have acquitted them- 
selves with more integrity in 
their practice, nor have been 
more ready to give their advice 
to persons in distress who were 
not able to purchase it. Has 
he not delivered many who cried 
to him from the gripe of their 
oppressors! The blessing of those 
that were ready to perish came 
upon him. In the latter part of 
life, the effects of old age were 
indeed very visible in him, and he 
was an instance how much the 
lustre of a worthy character may 
be obscured by the infirmities 
which human nature is subject to. 
But that God who is the never 
failing friend and patron of every 
sincere Christian, has not only 
released him from the bonds in 
which he was here detained, but 
has, I trust, admitted him into 
the society of happy ee in 
a separate state; where he shall 
joyfully wait for the morning of 
the resurrection. Wearied and 
worn out, and full of days, it 
has pleased Almighty God to 
take him to himself, after he had 
exercised him with strong pain 
for the trial of his faith and pa- 
tience, which he bore with a due 
submission to his will. Some of 
you lately beheld him burthened 
in his mortal tabernacle; but he 
is now happily released. He 
has left all that was mortal be- 
hind him in the graye, and is now, 
T trust, triumphing in the enlarge- 
ment of his soul, amongst his 
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pious ancestors : a happiness which 
he often wished and prayed for !” 
The Rev. Thomas Spilsbury, to 
whom our thoughts must now be 
confined, was born eight years 
after the rest of the family at 
Bromsgrove. He became, there- 
fore, as another Benjamin to his 
father, and by both his parents 
was exceedingly beloved. Their 
wish, itappears, was to have train- 
ed him for the ministry, but it was 
not for both of them to see their 
wishes realized, or even the pros- 
pect of their being accomplished. 
One plan indeed was suggested 
for his future career, and it ac- 
corded with his own inclinations, 
of a widely different character. 
Brigadier General Jefferies, a re- 
lative of his grandmother’s, of- 
fered to adopt him, with a view 
of training him for the military 
profession, and of availing himself 
of the opportunities he might 
have at command to facilitate his 
promotion. The loss, however, 
which his parents sustained about 
this time, of another son, a dis- 
tinguished and excellent oflicer, 
at the battle of Pondicherry, de- 
termined their decisive refusal of 
this offer; and the military ardour 
of our young hero, meeting with 
this salutary and efficient check, 
speedily abated, What nice cir- 
cumstances sometimes determine 
the lot in life! The time of cer- 
tain events, or the impression 
they make on the minds of other 
individuals who have, as it were, 
the shaping of our destiny, are 
often observed to be among the 
means by which a secret and 
controlling Providence accom- 
plishes its will concerning us. Mr, 
Spilsbury, at the age of fourteen, 
lost his father at Bromsgrove, and 
the illness and retired habits of 
his remaining parent threw him 
entirely into the hands of those to 
whom the management of his tem- 
poral affairs and the superintend- 
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ence of his course had been en- 
trusted. These, unhappily, proved 
incompetent for so serious a 
charge, and it was proposed, in 
consequence, to lower him on the 
scale of society, by devoting his 
days to some mechanical occu- 
pation. Their first intention to 
prosecute this design was frus- 
trated by an accidental frac- 
ture in one of his limbs, at the 
age of sixteen. A second at- 
tempt, on his recovery, to article 
him to a manufacturer at Bewdley, 
met with better success, though 
here he was prevented, by the 
death of his master, from acquir- 
ing any satisfactory knowledge of 
the business. The period now 
attained by Mr. 8S. became an 
eventful one in the progress of his 
history. A person was placed 
over him to complete his instruc- 
tions in the business alluded to, 
who was exceedingly unfit to take 
the charge of a youth so care- 
fully and religiously educated. 
No wonder that, abandoned thus 
to the influence of his own incli- 
vations and the levity of youth, 
his character suffered a serious 
deterioration ; while still, to the 
honour of divine grace and of a 
restraining Providence, it must be 
observed that he escaped most of 
the grosser vices incident to per- 
sons of his age, and in a similar 
situation. Truth, however, elicits 
the corfession that public amuse- 
ments were powerfully attractive 
to him; and, for a time, the thea- 
tre, the dance, and the ball-room, 
were sources of delight. About 
this time he met with several re- 
markable deliverances in imminent 
danger, and was the witness of 
several affecting and admonitory 
providences, One night, as he sat 
up reading in his bed—a practice 
which cannot be too severely re- 
probated—he became overtaken 
with sleep, and the candle fallin 
on the bed, literally surrounde 
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him with smoke and flames. He 
awoke, and with great presence of 
mind, succeeded in smothering the 
fire, and escaped with but a slight 
injury to his person, like a brand 
plucked out of the burning. Ano- 
ther time, when riding with a 
friend in a post-chaise, a few miles 
from home, the night, on their re- 
turn, being exceedingly dark, the 
driver mistook the road, and as- 
cending an eminence by its side, 
they were soon precipitated on a 
rough and rocky dale that Jay be- 
neath. The driver and horses 
were much injured, but himself 
and his friend received only some 
slight contusions, and wounds 
in their hands from the broken 
windows of the vehicle. Shortly 
afterwards he was a near and 
interested spectator of a melan- 
choly scene. His youngest sister, 
then residing at Birmingham, and 
a niece, together with a young 
lady from Scotland, who was also 
on a visit at her house, impru- 
dently assuaged their thirst in a 
journey on a very sultry day, 
with a copious draught of spring 
water. The consequences were 
fatal. A putrid fever terminated 
the life of his sister in a few days, 
during which her two companions 
were sent to Kidderminster, that 
they might avoid the contagion 
of her disorder, Here the niece 
was attacked by a slight fever, 
from which she soon recovered ; 
but the young lady from Scotland 
was much more alarmingly seized. 
Her disorder affected the brain, 
and, eluding the utmost vigilance 
of the nurse, she threw herself 
from the upper window of a lofty 
house, and survived but a short 
period. Such were the tragical 
results of what would be deemed, 
by many, a trivial imprudency. 
This train of occurrences, particu- 
larly the last, had a powerful 
effect on the mind of Mr. S. 
Thoughtfulness ensued : the good- 
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ness of God, contrasted by his 
own folly and perverseness, ab- 
sorbed his mind, Conviction of 
the evil and danger of a sinful 
course, as applied to himself, fol- 
lowed ; and so deep were its ope- 
rations as to begloom his whole 
mind, and seriously to impair the 
state of his health. Attending, 
however, on the ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Adams, at the Presby- 
terian-meeting at Bewdley, he 
became gradually relieved by the 
discoveries of divine mercy in 
the method of our salvation by 
Jesus Christ, as made known in 
the Gospel, and attained a mea- 
sure of evangelical peace and con- 
solation. His trustees having 
purchased a manufacturing busi- 
ness for him, which was deemed 
eligible, it was put into his hands 
as soon as he was considered ca 
pable of undertaking its manage- 
ment. But secular pursuits of 
this nature had neither been de- 
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signed for him by his parents, nor 
contemplated in his education. 
They were as little suited to his 
taste and manners; nor would he 
have been consigned to them had 
different motives influenced those 
to whose controul and: guidance 
he was subjected. It was in the 
year 1776, that he yielded, against 
his own inclinations, to their 
wishes, and became a _ master 
tradesman. He transacted busi- 
ness from a sense of duty, but 
certainly with no delight, his 
thoughts taking a different range, 
and settling on topics entirely 
foreign to those connected with 
buying and selling, and getting 
gain. In the following year he 
married Sarah, daughter of Mr. 
Robert Ellis, a trader, of Bristol, 
by whom he had ten children, four 
of whom, a son and three daugh- 
ters, together with their mother, 
are now living. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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(Continued from page 422.) 


As an auxiliary to the cause, 
which he so warmly espouses, 
Bishop pengene published, in 1822, 
a small volume of Latin tracts 
with the following title, ‘‘ Adno- 
tationes Millii, auctae ex Pro- 
legomenis suis, Wetstenii, Ben- 
elii, et Sabaterii, ad Joan vy. 7. 
na cum duabis epistolis Ri- 
chardi Beantleii, et Observationibus 
Joannis Seldeni, C. M. Pfafhi, 
J. F. Buddei et C. F. Schmidii 
de eodem loc,” &c. As this is 
merely a collection of tracts 
written in support of the dis- 
puted passage long ago, con- 
taining no new argument, it re- 
uires no farther notice. The 
ishop’s object is to show, that 
all the learned, at least, have not 
N. 8. NO, 59. 


abandoned the defence of the 


passage. 

His Lordship produced, in 1823, 
a second edition of his Vindica- 
tion, to which are added, “ A 
Preface in reply to the Quarterly 
Review, and a alr gee 3 in an- 
swer to a recent Publication, 
entitled, Paleoromaica.” The 
preface is the only thing in this 
publication, beside an advertise- 
ment of forty-two pages, with 
which we have now to do. It 
consists of sixty-eight pages. In 
this the Bishop professes to meet 
the Quarterly Review; but in 
reality never closes with the main 
argument of the controversy, 
There js a great deal of petty 
skirmishing,—a large — of 
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dust raised; but little done to 
satisfy the objector, or to relieve 
the subject of the difficulties un- 
der which it labours. His Lord- 
ship still maintains, with a posi- 
tiveness that is very extraordi- 
nary, ‘* That while we have much 
positive evidence for the verse, there 
is NO POSITIVE EVIDENCE 
AGAINST IT.” * ; 

It is strange, in the present 
advanced stage of biblical litera- 
ture, that it should be asserted 
there is no positive evidence 
against a sentence purporting to 
belong to the Bible, which is to 
be found in no genuine manu- 
script, and unsupported by all 
the ancient versions. Can his 
Lordship require to be informed, 
that the only positive evidence 
in support of a passage of Scrip- 
ture, is its existence in authentic 
copies? If this be departed 
from, on the ground that we ad- 
mit one verse, we may admit a 
hundred; and thus the whole 
evidence and character of revela- 


tion might be changed. The 
Bishop still continues to reiterate 
and defend his two new autho- 


rities, and actually adduces some 
others. But they are all of the 
same questionable character ; wit- 
nesses which do not admit of 
cross-examination. These autho- 
rities are Diodorus, according to 
Theodorus Anagnosta, and quoted 
by Suidas. ark the round- 
about way in which we are 
furnished with his testimony; 
and mark still farther what it is. 
Why this Diodorus, who it seems 
was the Preceptor of Chrysostom, 
wrote on the 1st Epistle of John, 
and on “ Unity in the Trinity ;” 
from which the Bishop infers1 John 
v. 7. was in his Greek copy of 
the New Testament! There is 
really no arguing with this kind 
of evidence, even with the au- 


* Page 15, 
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thority of Dorhout to bolster it 


up. 

The bishop has another new 
authority, Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria. But this is no better than 
the former. The disputed verse 
is not quoted by Dionysius, nor 
any argument founded upon it 
in his writings. If ‘‘ remote con- 
clusions may be thus drawn at a 
jump,” there is scarcely any thing, 
however destitute of foundation, 
which may not be proved or dis- 
proved. 

In the conclusion of this pre- 
face, his Lordship recapitulates 
what he considers the substance 
of his argument, and the leading 
ground on which the genuineness 
of the passage may be defended. 
The reader shall have the bene- 
fit of this statement in his own 
words. 

‘* For myself, I adhere, with 
increased conviction of its authen- 
ticity, to the declaration which 
excited the Reviewer’s ‘ astonish- 
ment;’ founded on the following 
reasons, with which I recapitulate 
the substance of this preface: 

‘** 1, The connexion of the verse 
with the context, and with the 
general scope of the epistle ; 
which Bengelius says, omnem 
codicum penuriam compensat. 

** 2. The evidence of the Latin 
Version, Grecis omnibus codicibus 
antiquior. (Bengelius.) 

**3. The testimony of Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian, which Mill says 
is abundantly sufficient to authen- 
ticate the seventh verse; licet in 
nullis omnino ab illo tempore in 
hunc usque diem exemplaribus com- 

aruerit. 

4. The testimony of Fulgentius, 
who places beyond all doubt 
Cyprian’s direct citation of the 
seventh verse. 

“5, The testimony of Euche- 
rius and Cassiodorus, who quote 
both verses. 

‘* 6. The testimony of the Afri- 
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can Bishops, instar centenorum 
codicum, qui optime note sunt 
seculi V. (Dorhout.) 

“7, The quotations or allu- 
sions of the Greek Fathers, Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, Basil, Athanasius the 
younger, Diodorus, the preceptor 
of Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Maximus, and the Greek 
Scholia. 

“8, The testimony of the Pro- 
logue of the Canonical Epistles 
to the Greek text of the 7th verse, 
extant in the time of the writer. 

“To these positive reasons for 
the authenticity of the verse, we 
may add the following negative 
arguments. 

*‘ If there are no Greek manu- 
scripts but one, for the verse, 
after the end of the third century, 
there are no Greek manuscripts 
ayainst the verse before that time. 

“If no Greek Fathers quote the 
Greek text, (which cannot be ad- 
mitted,) no Latin heretics object 
to the Latin text. The Greek 
church objected to the insertion 
of Filioque in the Latin Creed, 
but never to the text of the 
seventh verse in the Latin ver- 
sion. 

“If no Greek Father quoted 
1 John v. 7, no Greek Father 
quoted 1 John v.20, during the 
first three centuries, or 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, during the first four.”* 

In farther prosecution of what 
the Bishop appears to have made 
a considerable part of the busi- 


ness of his latter years, he pub-- 


lished, in 1824, ** A Selection of 
Tracts and Observations on 1 John 
v. 7.” This, like his Latin col- 
lection, is a useful compilation. 
It consists of Bishop Barlow's 
letter to Mr. Hunt, now first 
published from a manuscript in the 
Queen’s College Library, Ox- 
ford; Bishop Smallbrooke’s Letter 





* Burgess, pp. 66—68. 
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to Dr. Bentley, with Dr. Bentley’s 
Answer; Extracts from Martin’s 
Examination of Emlyn’s Answer, 
relative to that Letter; the Notes 
of Hammond and Whitby on 
the controverted Verse; and Dr, 
Adam Clarke’s Account of the 
Montfort Manuscript. 

Though it is. convenient to be 
furnished with all these tracts in 
one volume, they throw exceed- 
ingly little light upon the con- 
troversy. The testimony of one 
undoubted manuscript of the New 
Testament, or a correct quota- 
tion of the passage in any an- 
cient Greek writer, would be 
worth a whole host of opinions 
of modern writers, however learned 
and ingenious. 

Prefixed to these tracts are 
an introduction and preface of 
seventy-two pages, by the Bishop 
himself, in which various points 
in the controversy are adverted 
to, and some account given of 
the several tracts which are in- 
troduced; but in which I do not 
observe any thing which calls fog 
particular observation. 


In the same cause, so warmly 
Se by Dr. Burgess, two 
other combatants, on opposite 
sides, appeared about the same 
time. he first of these, Mr. 
Oxlee, of whom some notice has 
already been taken, produced 
*« Three Letters, addressed to the 
Rev. Fred. Nolan, on his erro- 
neous Criticisms and Mis-state- 
ments in the Christian Remem- 
brancer,. relative to the text of 
the Heavenly Witnesses ; in which 
are contained, also, Strictures on 
the Vindication of the spurious 
Passage, by the Bishop of St. 
David's: together with a new 
Translation of the genuine Text, 
proposed and defended from every 
Cavil,” 1825. 

The other, under the fictitious 
signature of Ben David, ad- 

4E2 
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dresses “‘ Three Letters to the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
in which is demonstrated the 
Genuineness of the Three Hea- 
von'y Witnesses,” 1825, 

o Mr. Oxlee’s remarks on 
Mr. Nolan, we have already ad- 
verted in noticing the work of 
that able and ingenious writer. 
We have here only to do with 
his strictures on the Bishop of 
St, David’s, We are sorry to 
say, that they are written in a 
tone and manner more resembling 
the spirit of Porson, than the 
temper which always  distin- 
guishes Dr. Burgess in his con- 
troversial works. Mr. Oxlee, in 
his second letter, endeavours to 
refute the arguments adduced by 
Mr. Nolan and Dr. Burgess, for 
the authenticity of Jerome’s Pro- 
logue to the Catholic Epistles: 
and in the third letter he intro- 
duces what he considers a clear 
and connected view of the text 
and its context. His amended 
translation has been already given, 
with some of his remarks in its 
support. It is due to Mr. Oxlee, 
pethaps, to give another extract 
from his ingenious pamphlet, in 
which he supports his views of 
the reading of the text, by argu- 
ments derived from the con- 
nexion, 

“To me the immediate con- 
nexion of the three witnesses, 
with the sixth verse, appears to 
have originated from a natural 
association of ideas in the mind 
of the holy Apostle. Having 
asserted that the Spirit giveth 
testimony, because it is the truth; 
he quickly calls to mind, that, 
as the Holy Spirit bearing wit- 
ness within us, is the truth; so 
also are the Word, or the Son, 
and the Father, the truth; and so 
equally concurring witnesses with 
the Spirit itself, which proceeds 
from them both. The conjunc- 


tion, ort, therefore, as Grotius has 
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well observed on this text, has 
not so much a causative as a 
continuative, and argumentative 
signification; and consequently, 
as well here as in other places of 
the Syriac version, it is rendered 
by the simple copulative : and in 
the Armenian Version, is wholly 
omitted. The connexion of the 
sense is, as though he had said; 
nay, there are even three, the 
Father, the Word, or the Son, 
as well as the Spirit, who are 
attesting witnesses of the water, 
the blood, and the spirit, by which 
Christ came to erect his holy 
church; and these three are from 
one thing, that is, are accounted 
etc ro ev mvevpa, for one and the 
same Spirit; the same evangelist 
having elsewhere declared, that 
God is a Spirit. If then we re- 
ceive the testimony of men, such 
as John the Baptist, who testified 
of Christ, that he had descended 
from heaven, as the Son of God, 
to baptize with water, and the 
Holy Ghost—if, I say, we are 
willing to admit such human testi- 
mony as this; the testimony of 
the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, unto whose 
name every Christian man is bap- 
tised; and who dwell insepa- 
rably in the hearts of the faith- 
ful; is still greater and more to 
be depended on, in that they are 
the truth itself, and cannot possi- 
bly deceive us.” 

The pamphlet certainly abounds 
in very able and ingenious rea- 
sonings, and displays no small 
portion of literature; but it is 
offensively warm. There is little 
occasion for the odium theologicum 
in a discussion, which, it is now 
well understood, does not affect 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which- 
ever side gains the ascendancy, 
Criticism may be erroneous, and 
mistakes may be unintentionally 
made, but they ought to be op- 
posed with calmness and firmness : 
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and where men of so much emi- 
nence rank on different sides 
a degree of modesty is more be- 
coming than fierceness and dog- 
matic confidence. To Mr. Oxlee 
I shall have occasion to advert 
once more. 

The author of Ben David, the 
late Dr. Jones, was a Socinian, 
and a man of considerable genius 
and learning, but fond of para- 
dox. A defence of the disputed 
passage, from such a quarter, na- 
turally suggests strong suspicions 
that there was something under it. 


“ Timeo Danaos dona ferentes.” 


His object is to prove that the 
deted verse forms the subject 
of the whole Epistle, and that the 
true sense places its genuineness 
beyond all reasonable suspicion. 
In his first letter he endeavours 
to show that the object of the 
First Epistle of John was to check 
the Gnostic heresy, which main- 
tained that the Creator is an evil, 
imperfect Being, and that Christ 
was a God, either dwelling fora 
season in the man Jesus, or an 
empty phantom in his shape. The 
design of John, therefore, was to 
overthrow the divinity, and to 
assert the simple humanity of 
Christ. 

In the second letter he gives 
what he conceives to be the scope 
and sense of the passage, ‘‘ There 
are three bearing testimony in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit; and these 
three are one.”—‘‘ The meaning 
then is,” he says, ‘that the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, which are in heaven, bear 
testimony; and these three testi- 
monies are one testimony ; or, as 
it is expressed in the parallelism 
in the next verse, agree in one 
testimony. The testimony meant, 
is that which it is the burden of 
the Epistle to prove, namely, that 
JESUS 1S THE CHRIST ; meaning, 
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in opposition to the Antichris- 
tian teachers, that the man Jesus, 
and not a God dwelling in the 
man Jesus, or in the empty form 
of the man Jesus, is the Christ.” 

The object of the third letter is 
to prove the authenticity of the 
verse; in which, as might be ex- 
pected, there is an entire failure. 
He acknowledges that he has no 
new evidence to adduce, and his 
hypothetical arguments and rea- 
sonings are unworthy of any at- 
tention. If Ben David wrote in 
jest, he deserves the severest re- 
probation ; if in earnest, his folly 
deserves our pity. 


Bishop Burgess published, in 
1825, ‘* A Letter to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of St. David’s on a 
Passage of the Second Symbolum 
Antiochenum of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, as evidence of the Authenti- 
city of 1 John vy. 7.” This creed 
was drawn up by a Council held at 
Antioch, consisting of ninety- 
seven bishops, of whom nearly 
half were Arians, After the de- 
claration of faith in one God, our 
Lord Jesus, and in the Holy 
Ghost, the Creed adds, we evar 
TH pey vrograge: tpa rn de avp- 
gwiia Ev. ‘ So that they are three 
in person, and one in consent.” 
There is, no doubt, some simi- 
larity between this passage and 
1 John v. 7.; but similarity and 
identity are very different things, 
It is as plain as possible that the 
words of the creed are not a quo. 
tation from the disputed text. And 
although his Lordship argues that 
there is not a greater difference 
than sometimes obtains in the 

uotations made from the Old 

estament in the New, we do not 
think he proves his point, as 
scarcely any. of the words in the 
two passages are thesame. Had 
the passage existed in the text 
of John at the time, it is too plain 
and too important not to have 
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been quoted verbatim et literatim, 
instead of being only alluded to. 
I cannot perceive that the cause 
of the authenticity of the text 
gains any thing from the An- 
tiochian Creed. 

Ina large postscript, his Lordship 
endeavours to adduce evidence 
from the accounts given by Euthy- 
mius and Socrates of the origin of 
the Arian controversy, in support 
of his view of the question, The 
reasoning, however, of Porson on 
this subject, from page 219 to 226 
of his letters, I do not conceive 
the bishop has at all affected. It 
is not only not evident that Eu- 
thymius quotes the passage; but 
highly probable, as Porson shows, 
from another part of his works, 
that it did not exist in the MS. he 
used, ‘So far,” says Porson, 
“therefore is Euthymius Ziga- 
benus from having employed this 
weapon against the heretics, that, 
on the contrary, it is plain he 
never had it to employ. It was 
not to be found in the shops of 
those artificers of faith, who fur- 
nished him with the materials 
for his panoply.” 

A considerable portion of the 
postscript is occupied with reply- 
ing to Oxlee’s Three Letters to 
Mr. Nolan. In this portion of 
his pamphlet his Lordship adduces 
another Greek authority—a Greek 
MS. too. What a evpyxa would 
resound through the world if this 
document was forthcoming. But, 
alas! it is only something which 
was seen: when looked for again 
was not to be found—and is now 

one, Such seems to be the 
ate of all the evidence of which 
the supporters of this passage 
boast. But hear the bishop— 

**7 must not here omit an im- 
portant accession to the direct 
evidence for the verse, which I 
add on the authority of the pre- 
sent learned Rector of Lincoln 
College, in Oxford, Having heard 
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it reported, that a Greek MS. of 
the New Testament containing 
the verse had been known to be 
extant in the library of Lincoln 
College, not many years since, 
and that the Reetor of Lincoln 
had spoken of it in St. Mary’s 
palit I wrote to the learned 

ector on the subject, and re- 
ceived the following answer: 
‘ Porson’s book never shook my 
conviction of the authenticity of 
the important verse, which has so 
long and racer engaged your 
indefatigable study. The artful 
and superficial way in which he 
treated the interesting subject, 
and his unmannerly behaviour 
to Mr. Travis, brought me some 
years ago into St. Mary’s pulpit, 
with a sermon upon the disputed 
text; which sermon I have mis- 
laid, and cannot find. What I 
said about the MS, that I had 
seen, which contained the verse, 
I cannot accurately state. It was 
a MS. in the College Library, and 
seen in the presence of Dr. Par- 
sons, late Bishop of Peterborough ; 
but on looking for it, when I 
preached the sermon, it was not 
found, nor can it be found at the 
present time.”* 

When this manuscript is pro- 
duced, it will be time enough to 
examine its character, and pro- 
nounce on its pretensions. 

To the Bishop and Ben David 
the Quarterly replied in an able 
and very respectful article in their 
Sixty-fifth Number, for December, 
1825. Here the learned Reviewer, 
after some introductory remarks, 
combats his Lordship’s assertion 
after Travis, ‘‘ that the verse was 
extant in the Greek in the copies 
of Walafrid Strabo,” by showing 
that there is no evidence that 
Strabo understood Greek, or that 
he was the author of the Glossa 
Ordinaria, or that he was the 





* Burgess’s Letter, pp. 84—-85 
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author of the Commentary on the 
Prologue to the Catholic Epistles, 
and that the Preface to the Glossa 
Ordinaria in which he directs that 
the Latin MSS. should be cor- 
rected by the Greek, instead of 
being written by him, was written 
some centuries after his death. 
This is one of the Bishop’s main 
positions—at best it would not 
prove a great deal, but it really 
vanishes into smoke when touched 
by the finger of critical investiga- 
tion. There are some good re- 
marks in the article on the im- 
propriety of preferring the Latin 
to the Greek Fathers, a tendency 
which the views and classification 
of Griesbach has tended to pro- 
duce. On the internal evidence 
which is supposed to be in favour 
of the verse, and the alleged 
grammatical difficulties of the 
passage, on the supposition of the 
seventh verse being spurious, some 
good observations occur; parti- 
cularly a passage remarkably si- 
milar, from Gregory Nazianzen, 
The learned critic also offers some 
defence of Porson, in reply to 
several of the remarks of Dr, Bur- 
gess on that eminent scholar, The 
Bishop’s Letter to the Clergy of 
St. David’s is satisfactorily shown 
to contain nothing that will bear 
the test of close examination, or on 
which a defence of the passage 
can be rested. The notice of Ben 
David is little more than an inti- 
mation, that he is not in earnest 
on the subject, and must have 
smiled on finding the Bishop of 
St. David’s so much concerned 
to defend a passage no longer 
capable of support on sound cri- 
tical principles. The whole dis- 
cusssion in the Quarterly Review 
is highly interesting. It is car- 
ried on very dispassionately, and 
with great force of argument. I 
regret that my limits will not 
allow me to quote several parts 
of the article; but the following 
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passage, containing an answer to 
the Bishop’s argument, founded 
on the Symbolum Antiochenum, 
deserves particular attention. The 
Bishop’s argument has been al- 
ready given; the reply is con- 
clusive. 

«* In justice to the cause which 
the Bishop defends, we think it 
right to state that his lordship, 
having communicated the sub- 
stance of his work to several of 
his right reverend brethren, the 
preceding argument appears to 
have had great weight with them. 
In letters from which we are fa- 
voured with extracts, the Bishops 
of Winchester, Durham, and 
Hereford, together with other pre- 
lates, whose names are not men- 
tioned, have expressed themselves 
either as almost, or as entirely, 

ersuaded that the verse is genuine. 
With the sincerest respect for the 
learning and judgment of these 
eminent persons, we shall now 
venture to examine the argument. 
They are three in person, and one 
in consent—savours much more of 
an illative distinction of the fourth 
century, than of a simple dictum 
of the apostolic age. Accordingly, 
the Bishop is obliged to omit ‘ the 
terms by which the quotation is 
disguised,’ before he can imagine 
the expression to be derived from 
Scripture. And when the sen- 
tence has gone through this pro- 
cess, what remains? Not as his 
lordship states, the three are one ; 
but they are three indeed, but also 
one (w¢ elvac rpia per, ey oe). Now, 
without being fastidious as to the 
gender of the numeral (rpei¢ or 
rpia), we affirm that this is not a 
quotation of 1 John v. 7. (of rpeic¢ 
ey eiox)—a sentence of a totally 
different form. But this is not 
all, The words so THAT, which 
introduce the expression they are 
three in person, and one in consent, 
would lead us to suspect that the 
sentiment is an inference from 
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some scriptural authority just 
preceding; whereas we are to 
suppose, from the Bishop's state- 
ment, that the avowal of a belief 
in the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, is immediately fol- 
lowed by the expression, so that 
they are three in person, and one 
in consent. let us therefore refer 
to the creed itself, as it appears 
in the translation given by his 
lordship. 

*** We believe in one God.... 
aad in one Lord Jesus Christ .... 
and in. the Holy Ghost, who is 
given to believers, for consolation, 
and sanctification, and perfection, 
according to our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s direction to his disciples, 
saying, Go ye unto all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; the Father being truly a 
Father, the Son truly a Son, and 
the Holy Ghost truly a Holy 
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Ghost ; the names being given not 
vainly and unmeaningly, but ac- 
curately expressing the respective 
subsistence, (or person, irécraciv) 
order, and glory of each of those 
named (réy dvopalopévwy); sO 
THAT they are three in subsistence 
(or person, irocracer) and one in 
consent.’—(p. 104.) 

“ And thus it is as clear as 
words can make it, that the ex- 
pression, They are three in subsis- 
tence (or person), and one in con- 
sent, is not a quotation of 1 John 
v. 7; but is Testved: solely and 
entirely, from the baptismal com- 
mission in St. Matthew. We have 
seen many weak arguments in de- 
fence of the verse, but we trust his 
lordship will excuse us if we 
frankly say, that an argument 
less effective than this it has never 
been our lot to meet with.”* 





* Quarterly Review, pp. 101, 102. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE FIRST AND THE LAST DAY. 


“ Oh! lives there, Heaven! beneath thy 
bright expanse, 

One hopeless dark idolater of chance, 

Content to feed, with pleasures unre- 


fined, 
The Ty gal ea passions of his sordid 


Who, ‘mouldering earthward, ’reft of 
every trust, 
In joyless union wedded to the dust, 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
Tee J this barren world sufficient 
= : 


—_—_——- 


THERE is something inexpressibly 
interesting and sublime in the 
thought of the first day. The first 
rising, or the first meridian glow of 
yon bright orb, when the earth itself, 
which has now become venerable 
by age, was but an infant of a day 

id, and all creation was fresh 
with the dew of its youth, and 
this long parenthesis in unmea- 


sured eternity, which we call time, 
had but just commenced. The 
contemplation of this interesting 
period is replete with thoughts of 
grandeur and of devotion. We 
are assisted in our attempts to 
imagine the scene, by the inte- 
resting description of the Al- 
mighty’s procedure, given in the 
first chapter of Genesis, After 
having created the element of light, 
which is represented as something 
distinct from the sun, and after 
having formed, on the third day, 
the vegetable tribes, then on the 
fourth, God bade the planets take 
their stations, and shine in their 
order upon the new-formed earth, 
How solemn and grand, even to 
angelic contemplation, must have 
been that first day—that begin- 
ning of this mundane system, which 
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owed itself exclusively to the 
eflicient mandate of Jehovah. The 
scene so vast and so splendid—the 
face of the earth so joyous and 
young, and yet so mature; pre- 
senting a gurden for God, on 
which his divine eye could rest 
with complacency, as a residence 
suitable for the being whom he in- 
tended to create in his own image. 
Thus prepared, the whole machine- 
ry of nature moved on at once—all 
was perfect, all was harmonious. 
Though a progressive work for the 
sake of order, yet it was not a 
progressive scheme; and its com- 
pletion was attended by none of 
that anxiety which we feel when 
any great work is to be launched, 
or set a going. The first day was 
replete with new ideas to the an- 
gels; yet they saw, and partici- 
pated in the calm dignity of the 
Almighty. They saw the whole in 
operation—the machinery of the 
universe all set in motion at once, as 
fully and as perfectly, and with as 
much precision, as if it had been 
working for ages. ‘The first rising, 
and the first setting of the sun were 
just as orderly, just as gradual, 
and just as glorious, as they have 
ever been since. But its bright orb 
at once shone upon a perfect crea- 
tion. The productions of the earth 
burst forth at once to maturity, 
without passing through the grada- 
tion of different seasons. The 
fruits and the herbs stood in- 
stantly ripe, and meet for the 
service of the animal creation, 
which was the next day called 
also into mature existence; and 
for man, who was formed on the 
sixth day, after all was prepared 
and fitted, both for use and delec- 
tation. ‘Then indeed the visible 
heavens began to tell the glory 
of God—then first the firmament 
showed forth his handy work— 
the first day uttered its new speech 
to the second, as it led on the 
revolutions of time, and bade all 
N.S. NO, 59. 
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succeeding days to follow in its 
track, and be measured by its 
standard; then the setting sun 
tirst called forth the stars from 
their deep abysses in infinite space, 
and bade ies sing together, as 
they taught to man and angels 
the marvellous knowledge of the 
all-creating God. 

The sun had twice risen, and 
set, when man stood forth and 
walked erect—the commissioned 
Lord, the responsible head of the 
living creation. Now, this was 
the date of human existence, and 
of human knowledge. From that 
period down to the present, and 
onward to the last day, is the 
space within which all that man 
can know, by direct perception, 
is confined. Our knowledge of 
what took place prior tothe firstday, 
and of what is to be after the last 
day of our life, and the last day of 
the world, must be received from 
a different source, or it never can 
be gained at all; and we should 
be excluded from a knowledge 
of some of the things it most 
concerns us to know. A know- 
ledge of that which is to be at the 
last day, and after it, is of more 
importance than a knowledge of 
that which took place before the 
first day. What transpired be- 
fore the commencement of time 
may be curious, may be interest- 
ing, may be gratifying and im- 
proving; but a knowledge of what 
is to take place, when time is no 
more, involves our welfare, and 
is connected with the condition of 
our souls through that eternity 
on which we are then to enter. 

Besides, when time began, no one 


of our race was in existence. We 
were then only in the purpose and 
intention of the great Lord of all, 


to give us being and intelligence 

at that precise period, in py as 

of time which pleased him. But we 

must all not only be in existence at 

the last day, we must be conscious of 
4F 
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all that will transpire; we shall 
witness the great, the tremendous 
scene—we shall be parts of it— 
we shall have a direct personal 
share in its great transactions; 
in fact, we have now the high- 
est interests implicated in it, The 
deepest of all our emotions, the 
most solemn of our feelings, are 
those which it awakens in our 
minds, Though, perchance, these 
are not in all of us, the most 
serious, the most influential, or the 
most permanent of our thoughts and 
feelings. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Jast day is a period to which the 
expectations of all in heaven are 
drawn with the most intense in- 
terest. Angels are anticipating it 
with all the ardour of their seraphic 
natures, as the faithful sons and 
servants of him whose glory is then 
to be supremely exalted. And the 
spirits of the just made perfect are 
waiting in confident expectation 
of seeing the glory of that last 
day, and of being themselves par- 
takers of the joy and honour of 
that grand and blessed consumma- 
tion. The patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs, are all wait- 
ing for the ** adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of their body.” 

That last day of this world is espe- 
cially appointed for the exaltation 
and triumph of that Saviour, for 
the testimony of whom so many 
of them cheerfully met their own 
last day, and bade adieu to all 
earthly scenes. Nor is it impro- 
bable that fallen spirits have some 
intimations, or some presages in 
themselves, or ia that very state of 
partial liberty and partial punish- 
ment they are now in, that when 
the designs of the great Son of 
God are perfected, there is in re- 
serve a more fearful display of 
divine wrath against themselves: 
for they are reserved in chains of 
darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day. It is impossible for 
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them to avoid the most distress- 
ing apprehensions, the most terrific 
anticipations: and this, perhaps, 
forms one ingredient ia the bitter- 
ness of their present state—that 
they are perpetually looking for- 
ward to a period when that glo- 
rious Personage against whom they 
raged, but whose death, and resur- 
rection, and ascension afforded to 
them so ominous a pledge of his 
final victory, shall pour out all the 
vials of his wrath upon their 
guilty heads. These anticipations 
of lost spirits all point to that last 
day, which will shut up and end 
the scenery of this apostate world, 
and complete the mystery of re- 
demption. 

We then, if Christians, have many 
reasons for directing our thoughts 
to that eventful day, as seriously 
and exultingly as those who are now 
before the throne. Some on earth 
too, have as much reason to fear it 
as the fallen spirits of darkness, who 
are anticipating it by the constraint 
of an irresistible and omnipotent 
terror. 

Let any heart conceive the as- 
pects of that last day to the dif- 
ferent orders of beings,—angels, 
and men, and devils! Assuredly it 
will be a day of terrors and of 
wonders, of triumph and of dis- 
may, of eternal joy and eternal 
wrath. For all-the affairs, and in- 
terests, and objects, and inhabi- 
tants, and days of this our world, 
are implicated in it, The Lord 
Jesus Christ will be exalted then 
over all his adversaries, and his 
cause ennobled. by a universal 
triumph. The scene will not be 
complete unless all those, whether 
human or infernal enemies, who 
have resisted his goodness, and 
fought against his cause, should be 
cast down. under the weight of his 
indignation. But what a day of 
vengeance will that be, when he will 
say, ‘‘ Depart ye cursed into ever- 
lasting punishments”—when he will 
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kindle the 
quenched, and quicken in each of 
their bosoms, the worm that never 
dies; when he will rain upon 
them fire and brimstone, and a 


fire that is never 


horrible tempest; when all the 
magazines of his wrath shall be 
opened upon them; when the 
anger which once broke up the foun- 
tains of the great deep, and tossed 
and fractured, and dashed toge- 
ther the elements of this guilty 
world, shall inflict new and un- 
heard of punishments upon all his 
foes, and shall cast them out over 
the fiery billows of that bottom- 
less abyss of suffering, where the 
tides will for ever roll and swell in 
endless surges of consuming, and 
yet self- perpetuating torment. 

That day will shine upon all 
the rising dead, and see the ran- 
somed church of Christ ascend 
above the visible heavens, to dwell 
in that place where they need no 
light of the san, but where the 
Lord God himself giveth them 
hight. This last day is appointed 
for Jesus Christ himself to receive 
his full reward, and his servants 
their crowns of honour. The com- 
pleteness of Christ will be the com- 
pleteness of his elect, and the full 
accomplishment of all his gracious 
designs. He does not feel that his 
work is done, or that he has re- 
ceived his full reward, while yet 
there remains another soul to be 
brought through the conflicts of 
this earthly scene, and made vic- 
torious over death. 
offered up on Calvary he saw his 
seed, he counted the number of 
his redeemed, and rejoiced in the 
travail of his soul. Not one of 
all the myriads that shall inherit 
glory at that last day, was over- 
looked by that all-comprehending 
view, which he took from the igno- 
minious exaltation of the cross. 
What a day, therefore, will that be, 
when Jesus Christ shall see them all, 
actually and individually, brought 
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into the possession of that better 
world, for which their probatiou in 
this has prepared them, and when 
he himself will present the whole 
redeemed family, before the pre- 
sence of his Father’s glory with 
exceeding joy. These are antici- 
pations which ought to elevate 
Christian hearts, and make ever 
follower of Jesus feel as though 
already he were treading upon the 
ashes of an extinct creation. The 
splendours of all this lower sphere 
are to be abolished, and to give 
place to the glory that excelleth, 
while every ransomed saint shall 
inherit the new heavens and the 
new earth. 

The disclosures of revelation ine 
finitely transcend all human theo- 
ties of man and the world. The 
scheme of Christian philosophy 
bears upon its face the stamp of 
divinity. Every ray of truth is 
full of beauty and perfection. It 
manifests the source from which it 
emanates, and leads the longing, 
immortal soul of man to the inex- 
haustible fulness of the Deity, 
Years will cease to revolve, days 
will dawn no more, the sun will 
know his everlasting setting, and 
the moon will withdraw her shining, 
and the planets their lustre, and 
time itself will be spent, as an 
exhausted lamp—but then, what 
sublime prospects unfold them- 
selves to the eye of Christian 
faith ! 


“Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres 
sublime 
Pealed their first note to sound the march 
of time, 
= joyous youth began—but not to 
ade— 


When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When rapt in fire the realms of ether 


glow, 

And heaven’s last thunder shakes the 
world below ; 

Tom undismayed, shalt o’er the ruin 
smile 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral 
pile ad 


ELpPizo. 
4F2 
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ON THE GOODNESS OF GOD, AS 
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DISPLAYED IN THE VARIETIES 


OF NATURE, 


EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 


THERE is diffused over the mate- 
rial and the intellectual world, a 
wonderful and indescribable va- 
riety, the evident design of which 
is to produce happiness to man. 
We perceive this variety in what 
are commonly called the elements. 
In the light; from the first ray 
at break of dawn, to the full blaze 
of perfect noon. We behold it 
in the alterations of the seasons; 
from the oppressive heat of sum- 
mer, to the piercing cold of win- 
ter: in the appearance of the 
transient and ever-varying clouds, 
from the dense black mass, charged 
with the bolt of heaven; to those 
tinged with the hues of gold, of 
silver, of crimson, and of those 
unnamed beautiful colours, which 
art labours in vain to imitate, 
and to the light fleecy troops, 
which, like embattled armies, 
move slowly beneath the azure 
canopy of heaven. We behold 
this variety in the numerous 
species, orders, and classes of the 
precious things which the earth 
produces, from the massy rock, 
to that fossil star, the sparkling 
diamond. If we turn our atten- 
tion also to animated nature, and 
glance at the feathered tribes that 

ople the open firmament of 
bata decked as they are with 
almost every variety of colour, 
and endowed as they are with 
different degrees of strength, from 
the Conder of the Andes, sweep- 
ing on its prey, to the humming 
bird, with a plumage, the beauty 
of which mocks the painter’s skill 
—the very same character pre- 
vails, We behold it, moreover, 


in the creatures which are con- 
fined to the surface of this globe ; 
from the 


enormous elephant, 


down to the most minute of those 
creeping things, which creep on 
the ee of the earth: in the great 
and wide sea also, where Levia- 
than sports, and where are crea- 
tures innumerable, both small and 
great. Al! in heaven, on earth, 
and in ocean, teems with variety. 
The same is perceivable in the 
human frame. In the feebleness 
of infancy, the vivacity of child- 
hood, the giddiness of youth, the 
contemplativeness of manhood; in 
the venerable sage, and in the 
old man, borne down with a weight 
of years, and filled with vain and 
groundless apprehensions. We 
mark it in the human mind, 
How various its powers! How 
diversified its capacities in dif- 
ferent individuals. One has the 
genius of a Milton, or a Newton; 
another is raised only a few grades 
above the ideot. One is * of 
imagination all compact:” ano- 
ther has judgment, as his master 
faculty: a third excels in tracing 
events to their causes, and actions 
to their principles, and in classing 
and arranging his ideas with ad- 
mirable facility; and he ranks 
with those who are designated 
philosophers: a fourth combines 
almost all these excellencies, and 
appears equal to the acquisition 
of any art or science he deems 
worthy of his attention, and to the 
accomplishment of any object he 
chooses to undertake. 

And as all without is varied, 
so we ourselves are ever under- 
going achange. The knowledge 
which we have to-day differs in 
some respects from that which we 
enjoyed yesterday; and with our 
knowledge, in a very short period 
of time, our very character under- 
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goes mutation. In a few years, 
we appear to ourselves, and to 
those who, after a considerable 
lapse of time, renew their inter- 
course with us, different beings 
from what we were in childhood, 
in youth, or in early manhood: 
and when in old age we look 
around -us, we are ready to ex- 
claim, Where is the world I was 
born in? Who is there that ever 
takes the trouble to watch the 
movements of his own mind, who 
does not perceive that he lies 
down on his couch every evening, 
with views, or feelings, or senti- 
ments, different in some respects, 
minute, perhaps, and only dis- 
coverable by careful attention ; 
but yet different from any he had 
before experienced? And do we 
not, if we make the inquiry, every 
morning find that we rise with 
emotions, purposes, and intentions, 
diverse from any which ever be- 
fore occupied our bosoms? nor 
can we discover any one day, nor 
even one hour, in the whole his- 
tory of our past life, which affords 
an exact type of any one day 
or hour of that history. 

This mutation of view, of feel- 
ing, and of character, is an indi- 
cation both of our weakness ‘and 
imperfection. It discovers to us, 
as evidently as — can 
teach the lesson, the vast dis- 
parity subsisting between us and 
the great Creator and upholder of 
all things, who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, and with whom there is 
no variableness, neither the least 
shadow of aturning. But it also, 
at the same time, shows us the 
power and the benevolence of God. 
Our very activity evinces that we 
have something to hope for, and 
change must be pleasant to a being 
who, like man, does not enjoy 
complete satisfaction in any state 
while he continues here below. 
The kindness and wonderful power 
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of God are, therefore, displayed 


in thus meeting our necessities 
and supplying them: not, indeed, 
that full satisfaction will ever be 
afforded to fallen man on earth, 
nor even to him who, by the truth 
and grace of God, is partially 
restored from the ruins of the fall : 
but the constant sense of dissatis- 
faction is, by these means, pre- 
vented. The very constitution of 
our nature seems to require that 
we should be free from every thing 
like an uninteresting monotony. 
God has provided that his rational 
creatures should pass through a 
series of mental changes; not 
only to try them, and eventuall 
to perfect the character of ail 
those who truly love him; but to 
deliver them from that misery 
which would be the inevitable 
result of a constant repetition 
of the same actions, the same 
thoughts, and even the same 
pleasures. 

Similar remarks are applicable 
to the irrational and material crea- 
tion generally. If the canopy of 
heaven always wore the same un- 
changing appearance, though that 
appearance were characterized by 
remarkable beauty; if the ocean 
always raged in tempest, or always 
presented a perfectly calm and 
unruffied surface, or was always 
broken tothe eye with the very same 
undulating flow ; if the earth were 
entirely level, or, in every part, 
at equal intervals, elevated into 
hills or mountains of precisely 
the same height; if the same 
verdant, or flowery, or sear ap- 
pearance on the surface ever met 
the eye; if the air were always 
agitated to the same degree ; if 
all the classes of animated beings 
ever presented the same dull, uni- 
form, unchanging appearance— 
whether in air, or ocean, or on 
earth—how much should we lose 
of that pleasure which this fallen, 
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but ever varying fand beautiful 
world affords to us. 

Here, then, in this great ma- 
chine of the universe, the power 
and goodness of God are dis- 
played. How different the re- 
sults of the operations of these 
divine attributes from those pro- 
duced by the works of the most 
curious and complicated ma- 
chinery of mere human invention. 
Different we mean in this respect : 
the latter invariably produces the 
same effects by the same general 
impulse. If a change is to take 
place, the whole operating power 
of the machine, or, at least, of 
that part which produces the 
final result, must undergo a change 
also. But inthe world of matter 
and of mind, the very principle of 
operation, in any given class or 
species of the creatures of God, 
appears issuing in an unbounded 
variety of effects... We are ac- 
customed, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, to contrast the coarse and 
rude workmanship of the finest 
specimens of human ingenuity, 
with the fine and exquisitely deli- 
cate touch of the Divine Artificer : 
and with the same elevating views 
of the Author of the wonderful 
world, we may contrast the dull, 
leaden, uniformity of the effects 
produced by human art and in- 
dustry, with the golden variety 
of his operations, who is ‘ won- 
derful in counsel, and excellent 
in working.” 

It is obvious that the power of 
God in his works might have 
been displayed in a very differ- 
ent manner. He might have given 
one colour to all the objects that 
meet the eye; one note and one 
tone to all the sounds that salute 
the ear. All animals might have 
had only one general form. The 
human face and the human frame 
only one geveral character. Our 
days and years might have passed 


on, so that our experience during 
their progress might have been one 
unbroken succession of the same 
purposes, sentiments, and emo- 
tions. If this had been the case, 
our pleasures, if, indeed, we 
should have enjoyed any, would 
have been few in number, and 
without variation, in the kind and 
degree of impression produced on 
the mind ; and they would conse-' 
quently, in all probability, very 
soon have ceased to yield any 
gratification whatever. How strik- 
ing, then, is the manifestation 
which we have, in a world thus 
constituted, of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, consulting and 
acting, not merely for the being 
and preservation of his rational 
creature man, but attending most 
carefully to his happiness, and 
promoting it in a manner little 
noticed by thousands, but yet 
most obvious to the reflecting 
mind. 

We think no valid objection 
can be urged against transferring 
this reasoning to that world, the 
glories of which death and judg- 
ment will make adequately known 
tous. Itis true that the objects 
which it presents to the contem- 
plation of its blessed inhabitants, 
have never met our eye, nor sa- 
luted our ear; but we have, in one 
part of the sacred volume, such 
descriptions of its glories as are 
amply sufficient to assure us, 
that there is not only an abun- 
dance of all that is admirably 
adapted to human nature in its 
purified state, but that over this 
abundance there is also diffused a 
charm of variety, similar, though 
infinitely superior, to that which 
we behold in the objects by which 
we are here surrounded. 

It is probable that in the hea- 
venly world one prevailing senti- 
ment will pervade our intellectual 
being—that of adoring gratitude 
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to the Author of our felicity. But 
it is more than probable that this 
sentiment will be kept in constant 
exercise, by a variety of expres- 
sions of the wise, powerful, and 
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gracious attributes of Deity. As 
here on earth, all his creatures 
rendered vocal 





A. 





ON SLAVERY. 


THERE are comparatively few indi- 
viduals in the present day, who 
will not acknowledge Slavery to 
be a great evil, yet how often do 
we find, amidst much plausible 
lamentation and regret, arguments 
drawn from antiquity, necessity, 
and the sacredness of the rights 
of property, brought forward to 
plead for a continuance of the 
system. 

It is proper that every argu- 
ment advanced in its favour should 
be fully and fairly examined, and 
if these, or any of them, be really 
incontrovertible, we must, how- 
ever, reluctantly admit Slavery 
to be one of those necessary evils, 
sometimes mingled in the cup of 
humanity, that we may lament, 
yet for which there is no remedy ; 
but if, on the contrary, all the ar- 
guments in defence of the system 
are found to be weak and insufhi- 
cient, we ought no longer to hesi- 
tate as to the path of duty, but by 
every legitimate means seek its 
extinction. 

1st. Its antiquity is often al- 
luded to. Men are prone to re- 
gard, with some degree of reve- 
rence, the customs and maxims of 
former ages; and, in many cases, 
this feeling is productive of advan- 
tage. We Britons, for instance, 
love and venerate the constitution 
under which we live, with all those 
inestimable rights and privileges 
which it confers, not only in con- 
sequence of the blessings dis- 
pensed through it, but also from 
our knowledge of the estimation 
in which it was held by our noble 
and patriotic ancestors, who ob- 


tained and preserved it at the 
hazard of their lives. Antiquity 
of itself, however, is no safe guide 
to truth or duty. It occasionally 
exhibits scenes to cheer and ele- 
vate the mind, and to which we 
might often recur with pleasure 
and advantage; but it has its dark 
side also, a melancholy picture, 
presenting to our view an ap- 
palling scene of crime and depra- 
vity. In referring, too, to the 
past, it is always well to remem- 
ber, that no length of time can 
ever change the nature of things, 
or make wrong right. I might, 
however, did brevity allow, enter 
with advantage into the state of 
Slavery as existing among the 
Jews, and the heathen nations of 
antiquity. It presents a striking 
contrast to West Indian Slavery, 
which ought to put modern na- 
tions, protessing Christianity, and 
boasting ahigh state of civilization, 
to the blush. 

2d. Slavery is advocated on the 
plea of necessity ; that were we 
to abandon the system, we should 
strike a fatal blow at the prospe- 
rity.of our West India Colonies, 
so intimately connected with the 
commercial interests of the country, 
and also should find ourselves un- 
able to procure a sufficient supply 
of sugar, now become a necessary 
article of consumption among all 
classes of oar population. [f, 
however, have yet to learn, that a 
system of wickedness and oppres- 
sion can be necessary to the pros- 
perity of any country. I look 


around, and in every thing I be- 


hold manifestations of divine power 
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and goodness. I see, in human 
affairs, industry, order, justice, 
and religion, displaying their happy 
effects on the condition of nations 
as well as individuals, and 1 am 
fully convinced, that it is only 
narrow, short-sighted, mistaken 
views of our own interest, which 
would lead us to sacrifice justice 
and humanity at the shrine of un- 
hallowed gain. Besides, appre- 
hensions of this nature are entirely 
groundless, The West India Co- 
lonies would still exist, and pro- 
bably enter on a course of pros- 
perity little now contemplated, 
were every man there a free-man. 
As to the produce of the cane, 
thus exalted to importance above 
the welfare of a people, fears re- 
specting any deficiency of it are 
absurd. The East Indies, Brazil, 
and other places, would, in a very 
short time, be able to produce an 
ample supply, were its cultivation 
to be given up through the whole 
West Indian Archipelago. 

3d. But, say the friends of this 
system, the slaves are the private 
property of individuals, and would 
you interfere with the sacredness 
of private property? It is neces- 
sary here to make a proper dis- 
tinction; while T maintain that 
there cannot justly be a right of 
property in the West Indian 
negro held asa slave, I am not 
at all entering into the question of 
the claim which slave-holders 
(from a previous improper sanc- 
tion), may have on Government, 
if Slavery be abolished. Of course, 
when it comes under the solemn 
consideration of Parliament, the 
friends of humanity would wish 
the rules of justice and equity to 
be fairly applied in this case as 
well as every other. 

Considering then the question 
solely with reference to the inte- 
rests of the slave, I would ob- 
serve that the natural rights, and 
the personal responsibility of every 
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human being, militate strongly 
against West Indian notions on 
the subject of Slavery, and also 
that it is of importance to under- 
stand clearly, how this right of 
property, so strongly insisted on, 


was acquired. In furtherance of 
this object, I will advert to the 
commencement and the nature of 
West Indian Slavery as existing 
in our Colonies, and then leave 
every unprejudiced mind to judge 
of this legal title which West 
Indian masters pretend to have to 
the bones and sinews of their help- 
less bondmen. 

The oppressions which Euro- 
peans first exercised in the West 
Indies, were on the aborigines of 
the country, a peaceful and gene- 
rally unoffending race of men, 
whose every want had previously 
been supplied by the spontaneous 
bounty of nature, almost without 
exertion on their part. Cruelties 
of the most horrid kind brought 
death to thousands; while inces- 
sant, severe, overpowering toil, 
made him a welcome, and a speedy 
messenger, to the rest reserved 
for Slavery; for in a compara- 
tively short period, the whole po- 
pulation was swept away, as 
with the besom of destruction. 

To supply their place it was 
that the slave-trader sailed to the 
Coast of Africa, and there, by 
every scheme which cupidity and 
deceit could plan, including rob- 
bery and murder, he filled his 
vessel with a human cargo. Their 
cries, their agonizing shrieks, their 
looks of fixed despair, were 
nought to him, and if they died, 
as numbers on the voyage did, or 
fearlessly sought death amid the 
billows of the ocean, he cared not, 
save that he lost their price in gold 
or silver. The wretched remnant, 
who survived the hardships of the 
voyage, were sold, and compelled 
to laborious exertion, in a manner 
humanity shudders to contemplate, 
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without any hope of ever seeing 
again the dear objects of affection 
from whom they were torn, or of 
having, until death, any mitigation 
of their toil. 

From multitudes, at different 
times, thus stolen from their 
homes, and sacrificed to an ac- 
cursed lust of gain, sprang the 
wretched beings, now dragging 
out a miserable existence in de- 
basing slavery, who, by their 
helpless situation, by the many 
wrongs they have endured, and 
by the cruel and unmerited treat- 
ment they are still receiving, 
appeal silently, yet most elo- 
quently, to our sense of justice 
and humanity for redress; and if 
these are not empty names, they 
must be entitled to our sympathy 
and benevolent exertions in their 
favour. 

But, in addressing the Christian 
public, I would take higher 
ground. To the word of God 
would I appeal, and say, that if 
the common principles of justice 
and humanity were entirely abro- 
gated, still the New Testament 
gives a blessed charter, even for 
the temporal liberties of man, 
which scatters to the winds all 
those idle arguments, which would 

lead for the lawful existence of 
Eaecery, under a Government pro- 
fessing to be guided by the bene- 
volent principles of Christianity. 

The friends of this system wish 
to insinuate, that because the New 
Testament enjoined on the fol- 
lowers of Christ, submission to 
lawful authority, and did not con- 
demn, in direct terms, the state 
of slavery existing when Chris- 
tianity was first promulgated, there- 
fore slavery has the high sanction 
of Him, who came to proclaim, 
spiritually, liberty to the captive, 
and the opening of the prison to 
them that were bound; but this 
argument, when fairly examined, 
is found baseless. Christianity 
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did not, indeed, attempt, by carnal 
weapons, the overthrow of those 
laws of the heathen world, which 
were in opposition to its humane 
and beneficent principles, any more 
than it did the destruction of the 
numerous pretended deities, by 
which the heathen world was held 
in mental subjection; but when 
individuals experienced the blessed 
effects of the preaching of the 
Gospel, and received it into their 
hearts, its precepts, of course, be- 
came the rule of their conduct. 
They looked on all men as their 
brethren. The commands of Christ, 
“Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you ;” “ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself;” and 
others, of a similar tendency, 
would be felt imperative on the 
mind of every true believer, and 
with an implicit obedience to them, 
feelings which would prompt to 
the enforcement of Slavery, ac- 
cording to the modern sense of the 
term, could have no place, any 
more than feelings which would 
prompt them to shout, amid a 
crowd of ignorant idolaters, “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” Paul 
sent back Onesimus, a servant of 
Philemon, but expressly says, not 
as a servant, but as a brother be- 
loved. 

If such be the benevolent ten- 
dency of the legitimate principles 
of Christianity, and if such be the 
commands binding on Christians 
individually, who will stand up 
and say, they are not binding on 
communities of professing Chris- 
tians? Who, with the fear of 
God before his eyes, will dare to 
sanarves that a Government, ac- 

nowledging, as ours does, Chris- 
tianity part and parcel of the law 
of the land, cap be justified in the 
maintenance of Slavery ? 

No nation or individual hitherto, 
has pertinaciously continued in a 
course of opposition to the Al- 
mighty, and oer’ prospered. 
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How then can we hope to escape 
the vengeance of his arm, if we 
continue toregard with apathy the 
cries and groans of our sable 
brethren, and if we do not exert 
ourselves to stem the torrent of 
wretchedness and misery by which 
they are overwhelmed. The dif- 
ficulties under which all classes of 
our people evidently labour in 
these times of peace, and the 
often recurring periods of deep 
distress among our labouring po- 
pulation, may be justly regarded 
as evidences that Jehovah has a 
controversy with us. May we 
take the solemn warning, and for 
the sake of our beloved country, 
and all that is dear to us, endea- 
vour to avert the impending 
danger ! 

Happily for us it is yet in our 
power. if the religious public 
only be aroused; if they petition 
on every hand for the complete 
abolition of Slavery, leaving all 
minor arrangements to Govern- 
ment—if they be fearlessly deter- 
mined to send no man to Parlia- 
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ment as their representative, who 
will not actively exert himself in 
the cause, they will soon have 
reason to rejoice in the complete 
success of their exertions. The 
British Empire then will no longer 
be disgraced and endangered by 
permitting in our colonies the 
existence of a cruel and anti- 
christian system, which reduces 
man to the level of a brute, and 
the negro, so long disowned, and 
despised by his more fortunate 
brethren, will find himself raised 
from his present state of degra- 
dation and suffering, to a partici- 
pation in those sacred rights which 
belong to all the family of man. 
Such a consummation will be 
hailed with devout feelings of joy 
and gratitude by every pious, en- 
lightened mind, and will be con- 
sidered as a movement in the ap- 
proach of that glorious period, 
when peace and happiness shall 
universally prevail, and when the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. F. B. 
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To the Editors—A™MONG the pre- 
seut race of Congregational minis- 
ters in Wales, there is no one of 
greater celebrity, or of more re- 
spectability, than the Rev. W. 

illiams, of Wern, in Denbigh- 
shire. Some years since he pub- 
lished a Sermon on the Faith of Eli- 
phaz, the Temanite, from Job 
xxii. 2,3. It was printed at the 
request of several ministers, both 
of North and South Wales, but 
especially of some who heard it at 
Carmarthen, and were struck with 
its beauties, as well as the sound 
doctrine it contained. A transla- 
tion of the whole discourse now 
lies before me, and T shall make a 


few extracts for the benefit of your 
readers. 

The doctrine maintained in this 
sermon is, That man, by his ser- 
vices, can be of no profit to God, 
and that God is no man’s debtor. 
Mr. Williams first enumerates 
some things which men are apt 
to consider as profitable to God, 
particularly the consecration of 
their youth to his service, their 
usefulness in the church, their con- 
tributions in support of religion, 
and their personal piety. He then 


proceeds to prove the doctrine pro- 
penatess from the eternity of God, 

is independence and infinity, his 
right to the religious homage of 
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mankind, their duty towards him, 
the benefits of religion to them- 
selves, and their numberless im- 
perfections in the practice of it. 
** As God is eternal,” says the 
preacher, ‘‘and was infinitely 
happy through its successive ages, 
without us and our services, so it 
is reasonable to infer, that he 
ean be so for ever without us. 
That he is no debtor to man on 
account of his religious exercises, 
appears from his independence, as 
to his being and felicity, on any of 
his creatures. The happiness and 
glory of God are entirely in and 
of himself. He can exist without 
us; but we cannot exist without 
him. He can be for ever happy 
without us, but we cannot be 
happy for a moment without him. 
He can be happy without our ser- 
vices, but we cannot be happy 
without serving him. God can 
forward his cause without us, 
but if we will not be the in- 
struments of its furtherance, we 
suffer the loss of so great an 
honour. It is infinitely easier for 
God to exist and be happy with- 
out our services, than it is for the 
sun to continue his heat and light, 
independent of the flowers or grass 
of the field. God has no more 
from our services, than the sun 
has from the eyes which he en- 
lightens. ‘If thou be righteous, 
what givest thou him? or what 
receiveth he from thy hand? Thy 
wickedness may hurt a man as 
thou art; and thy righteousness 
may profit the son of man.’—The 
infinity of his being and happiness, 
support the doctrine, that God is 
no debtor to us on any account. 
Infinite is that which cannot be 
made more by adding to it, nor 
less by taking from it. So great 
is God, that we cannot add to his 
greatness; nor can any thing 
which he gives diminish it. He 
is too mighty to need support, too 
wise for any to be his counsellor, 
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and too good to be made better. 
So great is God, that even our best 
services cannot be of so much 
benefit to him as the light of a 
candle is to the sun on a summer- 
day, or as a drop of water is to 
the ocean for the purposes of navi- 
gation. 

*«* That God cannot be a debtor 
to man, appears from the consi- 
deration, that all we have is his 
right. ‘* What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? Should any 
one think that God is a debtor to 
him, because he has done more 
good than others, let him consider 
that from God he received his abi- 
lity, and that it is God who in- 
fluences and directs that ability. 
All the good we have is from kim, 
and whatever we devote to him, 
we may say with David, ‘ Of thine 
own have we given thee.’ The 
ocean for its waters is not indebted 
to the rivers, but the rivers to the 
ocean; the fountains for their 
waters are not indebted to the 
streams, but the streams to the 
fountains; the root for its juice is 
not indebted to the branches, but 
they are to the root: for no one can 
be made a debtor on account of 
what is his own. Again, that God 
cannot be a debtor to man appears 
from the consideration, that the 
exercises of religion are nothing 
less than our duty, according to 
the nature of things. By the na- 
ture of things I understand what 
God is, what man is, what one 
man is to another, and what all are 
with respect to the Creator and 
Governor of the world. <A child 
merits no reward for obeying his 
parents; because what he does he 
is obligated to do, according to the 
relation existing between him and 
them. The husband cannot de- 
mand a recompense for loving his 
wife, nor the wife for honouring 
her husband; because they do 
only what they are bound to, ac- 
cording to the nature of things. 
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So our services to God do not 
obligate him to reward us; because 
we do nothing but what we are 
bound to, according to the rela- 
tion between us and him, as his 
creatures. And, whatever God 
engages to give for our services, it 
is a reward of grace, and not of 
debt, ‘ When ye shall have done 
all those things which are com- 
manded you, say, We are unpro- 
fitable servants: we have done 
that which it was our duty to do.’ 
This will further appear, if we con- 
sider that religion, in all its parts, 
in time and eternity, is for the bene- 
Jit of men only. ‘If thou be wise, 
thou shalt be wise for thyself.’ 
‘QO my soul, thou hast said to 
the Lord, Thou art my Lord: my 
goodness extendeth not to thee.’ 
Our glory and happiness depend 
on truly serving God; but his 
blessedness depends not on our 
services. Were these of advan- 
tage to him, he would reward us 
for our work; but since it is we, 
and not God, who have the benefit, 
he can be under no obligation to 
reward us for being profitable to 
ourselves.- In the last place, God 
cannot be a debtor to man, because 
there are innumerable imperfections 
in the obedience of the most holy 
men. Our best duties, therefore, 
can only be accepted through the 
sacrifice and intercession of Christ, 
who stands at the golden altar, 
having much incense to offer with 
the prayers of all saints.” 

Mr. Williams concludes this ex- 
cellent sermon with several in- 
ferences from the doctrine esta- 
blished; among which is, ‘“ That 
as God is a debtor to no one, he 
has a right to bestow what he 
pleases, and on whom he pleases, 
while he does no injury or injus- 
tice to any.” ‘** Divine Sovereignty,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ does no harm to any, 
but good to all;” and ‘ while it 
condemns none, it delivers thou- 
sands.” ‘* From that source,” he 
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continues, ‘every good and per- 
fect gift proceeds, and nothing but 
what is good. Instead, therefore, 
of finding fault with God for hay- 
ing mercy on whom he will, let us 
penitently humble ourselves at his 
feet, saying, ‘ If thou savest me, 
it will be in mercy, but if I am 
condemned, it will be only what I 
justly deserve.’” In answer to the 
question, “If our services and 
duties are of no advantage to God, 
why does he so severely threaten 
us for the neglect of them?” Mr. 
Williams observes, that our atten- 
tion to the duties of religion is re- 
quired on the ground of justice, 
both towards himself and his in- 
telligent creatures.” Another ob- 
jection leads him to remark, that 
** whatever God does, is not from 
any want of glory or happiness in 
himself, but in order to communi- 
cate his own fulness, as the over- 
flowing fountain sends forth its 
streams ;” and that, in making his 
own glory the end of all his works, 
of nature and grace, ‘‘he merely 
acts towards beings according to 
their worth, and must, therefore, 
act towards himself as the most 
excellent of all, to whom alone all 
the glory is due.” 

Should you consider the ex- 
tracts 1 have thus supplied, as fur- 
nishing any ‘‘ illustrations,” worthy 
the attention of your readers, I 
wish it to be understood, that 
I have scarcely had the means of 
making any thing like a selection 
of what is beautiful and striking 
in the eloquence of Mr. Williams, 
the above sermon being the only 
specimen at present in my 
sion. I am willing, however, to 
hope, that what I now send you 
may occasion something more to 
be offered for your acceptance, 
and which, if entrusted to me, I 
shall be happy to communicate. 


Haverfordwest. J. B. 
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DEFENCE OF CERTAIN PHRASES RELATING TO AN ORDINATION 
SERVICE. 


To the Editors.—The inhabitants 
of the north of Ireland, like other 
people, have their peculiar “cap apaia 
They say of a man when he is re- 
cognized for the first time as a 
Christian pastor, that he is ‘ or- 
dained,” and when he is_ re- 
moved, or set apart to a second 
charge, that he is ‘‘ installed.” 
Some persons here, who wrote 
ou an account of my settlement 
in Belfast, adopted the current 
language of their country, and 
as I had elsewhere sustained a 
pastoral charge, they called my 
settlement an “installation.” For 
this little impropriety they are 
brought, by a correspondent of 
yours, before the public, ridiculed 
about their “ finery,” and “‘ march 
of intellect,” and, in common 
with their countrymen, reproached 
for their “Irish bulls.” This at- 
tack was certainly uncalled for, 
and because its tendency is both 
to depreciate the church with 
which I am connected, and to 
raise a laugh against poor Ireland, 
I feel myself bound to repel it. 
The humble individuals against 
whom it is levelled are as far from 
attempting “finery” as any per- 
sons ] everknew. To ascribe to 
them an aping of “the honours 
of knighthood,” is worse than ca- 
ricature—it is that kind of over- 
wrought lampoon which always 
falls back upon its author. 
very account of theirs which so 
much “ amused” your correspon- 
dent, manifests the very opposite 
of high pretensions. Jt is a no- 
tice as modest and unassuming as 
could well be conceived, at once 
free from any obtrusive references 
to their history or prospects, and 
containing nothing but a most 
brief and unadorned statement of 
an interesting transaction. Is it 


That: 


kind, then, is it fair, is it even 
mannerly, that it should have been 
publicly stigmatized as indicative 
of pride and finery, simply be- 
cause it happens to contain a 
word which Seichenee choose to 
understand rather differently from 
the “* English noncons ?” 

But what chiefly deserves ani- 
madversion is the thoughtless 
mirth in which your correspon- 
dent takes occasion to indulge 
at this unhappy country. Ireland 
is, at this moment, no subject for 
British ridicule. Instead of re- 
tailing insipid jokes about ‘“ Irish 
bulls,” and Hibernian volubility, 
it is the solemn duty of Chris- 
tian Englishmen and Scotchmen 
to look with intense zeal and holy 
benevolence, and prayer, upon 
her deluded population. It is a 
pity that, in an hour when the 
armies of the living God in Bri- 
tian are professing to turn their 
strength against the enemy’s en- 
trenchments in Ireland, a single 
man of them should be found to 
inspire the rest with merriment at 
the slaves they go to rescue. 
Christians may well sigh and cry 
for the abominations done in this 
land; but it is at their peril to 
make merry with either ordinations 
or any thing else that bear upon 
the advancement of its religious 
interests. Spicy critiques upon 
the Irish acceptation of particular 
words, and invidious allusions to 
the depression of Irish character, 
may be left to the unrenewed. A 
higher and most plentiful em- 
ployment may be found for the 
pen, the time, the substance, the 
exertions, of the people of God, 
in defending truth against Irish 
error, and in diffusing amongst 
Irishmen the gospel of reconcilia- 
tion. 
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I have made these remarks from 
no interested or splenetic feeling. 
As to the account of my settle- 
ment, I never saw it till it ap- 

ared in your magazine. But I 

new the letter of your corres- 
pondent to have already hurt the 
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minds of your Belfast readers, 
and felt that something was re- 
quired to neutralize its bad effects 
both on them and others. 
Yours, &c. 

Joun WILSON. 

Belfast, Sept. 1829. 


AN ERROR OF CALAMY CORRECTED. 


To the Editors.— BEING a constant 
reader of your valuable work, 
and a sincere well-wisher to the 
extensive circulation of the only 
periodical miscellany, which is 
truly devoted to nonconformist 
principles; permit me, for the 
satisfaction of certain of your cor- 
respondents, as ‘‘ Unus Cultorum,” 
&c. to give you the result of a 
personal examination of the va- 
rious records belonging to the 
arish church of Great Budworth, 
in this county, which I made 
this week with a desire to settle 
the question, respecting the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Livesey, which has 
been discussed in your pages. 
It appears, that Unus Cultorum 
is correct in asserting, that he 
was a conformist, which the dates 
of the following list will confirm. 

In the register of baptisms are 
the following entries :— 


Jacobus Livesey, Vicarius, 1659. 
. 1660, J. Livesey, Vic. 
1662, J. Livesey, Vic. 


“ Sept. 1664, J. Livesey, Vic. 
“June, 1667, J. Livesey, Vic. 
“ March, 1670, J. Livesey, Vic. 


1672, J. Livesey, Vic. 
1672, J. Livesey, Vic.” 


I found no further mention of 
the name Jacobus Livesey through- 
out any of the subsequent pages 
of the register. Jt appears, how- 
ever, from the said document, 
that in 1678, the Rev. H., Live- 
sey was the curate of Great Bud- 
worth, as the following proves ;— 


“ 1678, Humfrey Livesey, Cur. 
* 1680, Humfrey Livesey, Cur. 
* July, 1681, Humfrey Livesey, Cur.” 

By the favour of a friend, now 
living in Great Budworth, who 
is a little curious in these mat- 
ters, I have obtained a copy of 
a list of the vicars of Great 
Budworth, which you may per- 
haps choose to preserve in your 
pages. 

*€ 1320, Thomas De Middleton. 
* 1355, David Hilas. 

1411, Richard Dunham. 

* 1433, Thomas Hole. 

“ 1498, William Norton. 
1549, Thomas Boswell. 

** 1558, John Bracegirdle. 

* 1601, Thomas Cowper. 

* 1604, Richard Eaton. 

* 1616, John Lea. 

7 o * . . 2 oe * * * 
** 1681, James Penney. 

** 1694, David Jones. 

*€ 1696, Peter Leigh. 

** 1699, Charles Hinchman. 

‘¢ 1701, Charles Hinchman. 
“1741, Richard Selby. 

“1787, Wm. H. Warren. 

** 1826, Geo. Harry Webber.” 

There is in the above list, a 
space open between 1616 and 
1681, which is manifestly sup- 
plied by the period of Mr. James 
Livesey’s ministry. 

The above is at your service, 
and should its insertion gratify 
of your correspondents, it 
will more than compensate for the 
little trouble taken by, 

Your's respectfully, 
Jos 


Northwich, Sept. 11, 1829. 


ILSON, 
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*,” The discussion of this appa- 
rently trifling question has now 
elicited satisfactory evidence, that 
no beneficed clergymen was 
ejected from Budworth, and it 
is extremely improbable, that the 
curate at that period should have 
been of the same name. The in- 
accuracy of Calamy has been re- 
ferred to (page 483) in printing 
it at Bridworth, (Calamy, vol. 2. 
135,) there being no such place 
in the county. Mr. Palmer made 
the needed correction in the ortho- 


graphy of the place; but evi- 
dently had no satisfactory infor- 
mation about the man, who now 
appears to have been a conformist. 
We shall be happy, as we 
have before declared, to secure 
all such corrections in the state- 
ments of Calamy and Palmer, as 
we trust that the public may 
eventually see them embodied in 
a work, that, shall be in every 
respect worthy of the men it is 
expected to celebrate.— Editors. 





PROPOSAL FOR FORMING A SETTLEMENT OF CHRISTIANS IN A 
HEATHEN LAND. 


To the Editors.—IT seems to be 
the opinion of the best informed 
persons in the political world, 
that the state of England calls 
imperatively for extensive emigra- 
tion, and many thoughtful indivi- 
duals, though possessed of a little 
property, look with much anxiety 
on families growing up, from the 
increasing difficulty found in so 
fixing young persons as to enable 
them to marry and provide for 
themselves and their children. 

In the religious world an idea 
begins also to prevail, that the 
extension of the we ventiens king- 
dom might be greatly promoted 
by forming Christian settlements 
in heathen lands. 

I have therefore to propose, 
that a number of persons of piety 
and good character, members of 
Christian societies, (suppose fifty 
or a hundred families,) should 
emigrate in a body, at their 
own expense, with the two-fold 
object of providing for the tem- 
poral and spiritual good of their 
own offspring, and of extending 
the kingdom of Christ in the 
world. Serious persons, from the 
the labouring classes, might be 


taken out as appendages, for a 
time, to those in better circum- 
stances. 

By wise and prudent measures, 
a tract of good land, in some 
healthy climate, might easily be 
rocured, at a trifling expense. 
Matters might be so arranged, 
that the settlement thus about to 
be formed, should be subject to 
such scriptural regulations as at 
once to secure the fullest liberty 
of conscience, and yet to exclude 
immorality. 

A body of serious persons thus 
going out together, and fixing 
near each other, would possess 
advantages of various kinds, too 
obvious to be enumerated in your 
columns. Religious worship, edu- 
cation, friendly intercourse, &c. 
would easily be brought within 
the reach of all, and most of 
the circumstances which make 
emigration formidable might thus 
be provided against. Some ex- 
perienced individuals might go out 
first to select the situation, and 
arrange every thing against the 
arrival of the body of settlers, 
so that every facility might be 
in readiness to forward them to 
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their place of destination imme- 
diately on landing. 

Were such a plan undertaken 
wisely, and in the fear of God, 
the good to be anticipated seems 
incalculable. If the design is 
thought to deserve encouragement, 
let it be put into execution 
without an hour’s unnecessary de- 
lay. Let a few persons of piety, 
experience, character, and some 
property, form themselves into a 
Committee, either with a view to 
their own emigration, or the en- 
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histories of Moravian and other 
settlements of a religious charac- 
ter. Cotton Mather’s account of 
the first settlers in New England, 
would furnish many valuable hints, 
if culled out from the strange 
mass of matter he has furnished. 
The minds of many. are at this 
moment simultaneously directed 
to the object proposed. The thing 
need only to be begun in a 
truly humble, prayerful, spirit, 
and it will, I trust, go on and 
prosper beyond expectation. The 








couragement and direction of writer is willing to communicate, 

others. Such a Committee might through the Editors, with those 

collect information from the Se- who think with himself, that the Be 

cretary of State for the British project deserves attention. 

Colonies, from the conductors and PASTOR. 
POETRY. 





LOVE TO JESUS. 


REFLECTING on the crown of thorns, 
Which once my Saviour wore for me, 
And all the bitter griefs and scorns, 
Of Olivet and Calvary ; 


I wonder at that love divine, 
And while I wonder, I adore ; 
I wonder at this heart of mine, 
Which feels such mighty love no more. 


Homerton. 





Strange no vibrating chord is found, 
Man’s cold and torpid breast within, 

While angel harps so loudly sound, 
Though angels feel no pardon’d sin. 


But soon the chains of flesh will fall, 
The spirit burst its cell, and soar, 
Then soul, and heart, and mind, will all, a 
With fervour, love—will praise, adore ! 
James EpMESTON. 





_ SONNET, 
: TO THE MEMOKY OF A DEPARTED BARD. 


ImmortTAt youth! doom’d never to grow old, 
In earth or heaven! oh! whither hast thou sprung? 
Thou, who the deep dark ‘‘ Course or Time” hast sung, 
From the first spring of light that did unfold 
Itself in Eden, till it darkling rolled 
Into eternity! yes; thou wast young, 
And on thy morning wings no darkness hung, 
When God radiant destiny controuled, 
And gave a loftier harp to thee; and crown 
Which angels, thy companions now, may wreath 
With amaranths! Oh! if thou lookest down 
Frem heaven’s unclouded heights on worlds beneath, 
And can’st behold this sun-illumined clime, . 
On earth thou still would’st view—“ Tue Course oF Time !” 
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Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism and 
nterpretation. By William Carpenter. 
London: T. Tegg, 1829. 12s. boards. 
Illustrations of the Phraseology of Scrip- 
ture. By William Day. Edinburgh: 
W. White and Co. 1828. 3s. 
THE criticism and interpretation 
of the Bible, are subjects of im- 
mense importance to all who desire 
to ascertain its meaning with cor- 
rectness, To a want of this capa- 
bility is owing a large portion of 
that extravagance and fickleness 
which prevail among religious pro- 
fessors. It was not peculiar to 
apostolic times for men to be 
driven about by winds of doctrine ; 
and though ignorance alone will 
not account for this, it is a most 
important part of the. cause. 
Judging from the wild, contra- 
dictory, and inconsistent opinions 
of multitudes, who all profess to 
be under the direction of revela- 
tion, it might be inferred that no 
fixed meaning belongs to it, or 
that it is capable of the most 
various and opposite interpreta- 
tions, This, however, is not, 
cannot be, the case. The fact is, 
there are critical Antinomians, as 
well as religious ones, men whose 
interpretations are beyond all law 
and criticism. Like the spiritual 
men of the Commonwealth, they 
are above ordinances which recog- 
nise the Scriptures as consisting 
of words and syllables, and are 
determined to be bound by none 
of them. We are not in jest, but 
in earnest; we want words to 
express our sorrow and our indig- 
nation at much that passes for 
religion and religious teaching 
amongst us; the cause of which 
is to be found in ignorance of the 
Bible and disregard of its sober 
and correct interpretation. 
The authors of the two works on 
N.S. NO. 59. 





our table, therefore, deserve well 
of the Christian public for the 
praiseworthy attempts which they 
have made to bring the science of 
biblical criticism and interpretation 
within reach of the community at 
large. Even to fail in such an 
attempt is more honourable than 
to succeed in many others. But 
they have not failed; they have 
communicated a large portion of 
valuable information, to be found 
only in scarce and expensive works, 
and have brought many most im- 
portant principles before the reader, 
which he cannot receive without 
benefit. 

It is, however, obviously im- 
possible to introduce a mere Eng- 
lish scholar to a full and correct 
knowledge of the laws of critical 
interpretation. With the English 
Bible alone in his hands, he must 
often be at fault. Much of the 
point and precision of many pas- 
sages depend on the nice shades 
of words which are nearly syno- 
nymous, and the peculiar force of 
particles, particularly of preposi- 
tions and conjunctious, The effect, 
therefore, of attending such lectures 
as those delivered by Messrs. Car- 
penter and Day, must be either 
discouragement to such persons, 
or they will be led to study the 
original Scriptures. We are glad 
to find that the latter is the effect 
generally produced, But let us 
notice the works before us. 

In an introduction to his little 
work, Mr. Day gives us @ short but 
very good account of our present 
version of the Scriptures, As it 
contains some information which 
may be useful to our readers, we 
shall quote it for their benefit. 

“ The earliest Translations of the Scrip- 
tures into our vernacular Language were 
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made from the Latin Version ; commonly 
called the Vulgate, from its being in 
oo, use throughout Christendom be- 
ore the period of the Reformation. 
These, of course, partook of the imper- 
fections of their original, an ancient and 
valuable Version, but still no more than 
a version of those words which had been 
“taught by the Holy Ghost.” As the 
Reformation advanced, and sacred learn- 
ing was more cultivated, varions new 
Translations were made, some of them 
professing to be from the sacred Origi- 
nals ; of different degrees of merit, but 
serving to prepare the way for the Trans- 
lations subsequently executed by public 
authority, in this country. 

“The first of these was completed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is 
known by the name of the Bishops’ 
: about one half of the learned 
peraows who were concerned in it having 

en Bishops. It is a good version, the 
basis of that which we now enjoy ; and, 
by those who are fortunate enough to 
possess a copy, may be consulted with 
advantage. Our present Version was 
undertaken and perfected under the 
auspices of King James the First; and 
is universally allowed, by competent 
judges, to be, on the whole, of transcen- 
dant excellence; probably, indeed, the 
very best Translation of the entire Scrip- 
tures in any Language. 

“The following are some of the ex- 

ressions of a few of those distinguished 

iblical Scholars, who have delivered 
their opinions on this subject. ‘If accu- 
racy, fidelitv, and the strictest attention 
to the letter of the text, be supposed 
to constitute the qualities of an excellent 
version, this, of all Versions,’ says Dr. 
Geddes, ‘ must in general be accounted 
the most excellent.’ ‘On some occasions,’ 
says Dr. Doddridge, ‘ we do not scruple 
to animadvert upon it; but these remarks 
affect not the fundamentals of religion, 
and seldom reach any farther than the 
beauty of a figure, or at best the con- 
nection of an argument.’ ‘ It is,’ says 
Dr. Adam Clarke, ‘the most accurate 
and faithful of all Translations. Nor is 
this its only praise: the Translators have 
Seized the very soul and spirit of the 
Original, and expressed this almost every 
where, with and energy.’ Let me 
add the testimony of Dr. John Taylor: 
‘In above the space of one, (now two, ) 
hundred years,’ he says, ‘ Learning may 
have rece’ ed considerable im rovements, 
and, by that means, some inaccuracies 
may be found. in a Translation more than 
two hundred years old, But you may 
rest fully satisfied, that, as our English 
Translation is, in itself, by far the most 
excellent book in our Language, so it is 


a pure and plentiful fountain of divine 
knowledge, giving a true, clear, and full 
account of the divine Dispensations, and 
of the Gospel of our salvation ; so that 
whoever studies the Bible, the English 
Bible, is sure of gaining that knowledge, 
which if duly applied to the heart and 
conversation, will infallibly guide him to 
Eternal Life.’ 

“Forty-seven persons were employed 
upon this Translation, and were formed 
into companies of seven or eight, to each 
of which a portion of the work was al- 
lotted : each company to communicate 
occasionally with the rest. The King’s 
Instructions to these venerable men are 
preserved, and contain several things 
well deserving of attention. They par- 
ticularly show the importance of the 
Marginal Notes in our best English 
Bibles; which are, by no means, to be 
regarded as independent annotations, but 
as forming an integral and essential part 
of the Translation itself: so that whoever 
desirgs to reap the fall benefit of our 
Translators’ labours, will uot fail to pos- 
sess himself of a Bible with the marginal 
References and Explanations. The former 
have, at different periods, been consi- 
derably augmented, since the Translation 
was first made; and, in the Bibles re- 
cently published by Mr. Bagster, still 
more copious additions have been made. 
The Marginal Explanation and Diversity 
of Translation were rendered necessary 
by some part of his Majesty’s Instruc- 
tions. -The ordinary Bible read in the 
church was to be followed, and ‘as little 
altered as the Original would permit.’ 
Certain alterations were strictly prohi- 
bited. ‘ No Marginal Notes’ were ‘ to 
be affixed, except for the explanation of 
the Hebrew or Greek words, which 
could not, without some circumlocution, 
so briefly and fitly be expressed in the 
Text’ The fidelity of the Version might 
have been materially diminished by some 
of these directions; but the profound 
veneration which the Translators felt for 
the Word of God, seems to have led 
them to put an extensive interpretation 
upon the permission granted them to 
affix marginal notes. Conscious of their 
fallibility, as uninspired men, and con- 
scientiously fearful of substituting their 
own errors for the truths of divine Reve- 
lation,— when two probable renderings 
occurred, they have noted one in the 
Margin ; and, as the Royal Instructions 
forbad their deviating from the Bible in 
use, except when there was an absolute 
necessity for it, the preferable reading 
will often be found there, while the one 
then established retains its place in the 
Text. It cannot be doubted, that they 
would have altered in many places the 
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division into Verses, and Chapters, bad 
they not been similarly restricted in this 
respect. This division is of comparatively 
recent origin; but it is convenient for 
reference, and, where it is judiciously 
made, indicates proper resting places : 
there are, however, many instances, in 
which a verse, or even a chapter, ends 
improperly ; so as to break the connec- 
tion, and prevent our seeing clearly the 
sense of the Sacred Writer. 

“Our Translators have occasionally 
noticed, in the margin, a Various Read- 
ing of the Original Text. It is of impor- 
tance, that the nature and origin of these 
variations should be correctly understood. 
There is no one perfect copy extant, 
either of the original Hebrew Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, or of the Greek 
Scriptures of the New. Before the in- 
vention of printing, copies of all books 
were made by Transcribers; some of 
whom were very ignorant, rash, or inat- 
tentive. It is evident, that a constant 
inspiration would have been necessary, 
in order to preserve these men from the 
errors or blunders into which they were 
liable to fall, as well in transcribing the 
Bible, as other books. For wise reasons, 
it pleased God, after having conferred 
on mankind the inestimable gift of a 
Revelation, accompanied with ample at- 
testation of its divine original, to leave 
it to the custody of uninspired men ; and 
it is a very remarkable proof of the re- 
spect with which the Holy Scriptures 
were treated, even in the darkest ages, 
and of the care with which Divine Pro- 
vidence has watched over their preserva- 
tion, that, though many thousand little 
diversities have been observed in sylla- 
bles, single words, or even clauses ; yet 
there is no copy of the original Scriptures 
existing, so very faulty, but all the great 
doctrines of Revelation might be esta- 
blished from it alone. There are, how- 
ever, some important differences amongst 
so great a number of manuscript copies as 
have come down to our times; and here 
and there we find a marginal note in our 
Bibles expressive of one. As that Selec- 
tion of Keadings which is followed in 
our version is not, (more than any other, ) 
of divine authority, those who are learned 
in these matters are sometimes found to 
differ in opinion with regard to its cor- 
rectness in particular passages; but as 
the Determination of the true Text, 
although a matter of human judgment, 
is regulated by established rules, they 
much more generally agree: and, from 
the attention which has been paid to this 
department of Sacred Learning, and the 
number of manuscript copies which have 
been examined, since the era of the 
Reformation, there are some cases of 
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importance in which a reading not no- 
ticed in our Bible is universally allowed 
to be the true one, One or two of these 
will be mentioned in the ensuing pages. 

** What was said above respecting the 
division of Verses and Chapters is appli- 
cable to the Stops. They are of no au- 
thority, but have been added by the 
Translators and Editors; and, in various 
instances, have been misplaced. By re- 
collecting these seemingly minute cir- 
cumstances, a Reader of the Scriptures 
will sometimes be enabled to discover, 
without the help of commentators, the 
sense of an obscure passage.”—pp. Vii. 
-- xiv. 


While we are satisfied, that a 
knowledge of the sacred languages 
is indispensable to every man, 
who would be found a correct 
interpreter of the Bible; atten- 
tion to some of the points suggest- 
ed in the above extract would be 
accompanied with valuable results 
to the mere English scholar, to 
whom Mr. Day has throughout 
accommodated himself.— Mr. Car- 
penter adopts, with great pro- 
priety in our opinion, the division 
proposed by Bishop Marsh be- 
tween criticism and interpretation ; 
restricting the former entirely to 
the original text and manuscripts 
of the Scriptures, and the laws 
by which their correctness and 
authenticity are determined, and 
applying the latter to the means 
by which we ascertain their mean- 
ing. He has accordingly divided 
his lectures into two parts—Bibli- 
cal Criticism, and Biblical IJnter- 
pretation. As we are anxious to 
secure attention to the subject, 
and to the work under considera- 
tion, we think it best to place 
before our readers the outline of 
the lectures, as furnished by the 
author. 

After an introductory discourse, 
which embraces a variety of im- 
portant points, he discusses, seria- 
tim, the following subjects, 


** BIBLICAL CRITICTSM, 


“ Lecrure I. Languages in which 
the Scriptures were originally published: 
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Importance of a knowledge of the He- 
brew and Greek Languages to an In- 
terpreter of the Bible. Sketch of the 
various Schools of Hebrew Philology. 
Proposed method of study for those who 
do not possess the aids afforded by com- 
tent living Instructors. Illustrative 
otes.—II. Necessity for ascertaining 
the purity of the Text. Criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible. Labours of the 
Jewish Literati to preserve its Inte- 
grity; Early printed Editions; Influ- 
ence of the Samaritan Pentateuch on 
the Hebrew Text; Critical Editions of 
_«Athias, Jablonski, Vanderhooght, Mi- 
chaélis, Houbigant, and Kennicott. An 
acquaintance with the Literary History 
of the Text necessary to the purposes of 
Criticism. Celebrated Exemplars of 
the Hebrew Scriptures,—III. Histori- 
cal and Critical Account of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, and of the Septuagint 
Version; Relationship between these ; 
their value in the Criticism of the Bible. 
—IV. Criticism of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Early ror editions of the 
text; labours of Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and others; character of 
Griesbach, as a critic. Recent editions 
of the Greek Testament, in which Gries- 
bach’s text is either wholly or partially 
adopted --V. Accidents to which lite- 
rary works are liable ; the Scriptures not 
secured against these. Various Read- 
ings; Sources, Number, and Value. 
Prescribed Rules for correcting the Text 
when faulty. Recensions of the Greek 


Text. Concluding Remarks on various” 


Readings. Illustrative Notes. 


** BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


“ Lecture I. Difficulties connected 
with the Interpretation of the Bible. 
me resulting from an Acquaint- 
ance with the Principles of Interpreta- 
tien. On the Use of Commentaries ; 
Evils resulting from an implicit Reliance 
upon them. Suggestions for Studying 
the Scriptures. Notes.—II. On the 
Moral Qualifications of an Interpreter of 
the Bible.—III. Usual Methods of 
Treating the Art of Scripture Interpre- 
tation; Proposed Method of Discussing 
it in these Lectures. Nature of Verbal 
Language. Ordinary Methods of In- 
terpreting Language. General Rules for 
Interpreting the Language of the Bible. 
Peculiar Style of thg New Testament ; 
Sources of Information on this Topic. 
—IV. Senses of Scripture. ‘The same 
Rules of Interpretation applicable to the 
Bible as to other Works; Evils which 
have resulted from the want of Attention 
to this Fact. Grammatical or Literal 
Sense of Words; Rules for Educing this. 
Tropical or Figurative Sense of Words. 


Rules and Illustrations.--V. On the 
Sources of the Poetic Imagery employed 
by the Sacred Writers.—VI. Aids, direct 
and indirect, for Discovering the Mean- 
ing of Words; Usual Mode of Discussing 
this Branch of Interpretation. Sources 
of Direct Testimony to the Sense of 
Language ; a Knowledge of Historical 
Circumstances necessary to render these 
Available to the Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture.—VIi. Sources of Direct Testi- 
mony to the Sense of Words, continued. 
Comparison of Parallel Passages: Rules 
for instituting this.-- VIII. Sources of 
Direct Testimony to the Sense of Words, 
continued. The Scripture Parallelism. 
Various Kinds of Parallelism; Nature 
of the Assistance derivable from it in the 
Interpretation of Scripture. Common 
References; Examples.-- IX. Sources 
of Indirect Testimony to the Meaning of 
Words. Scope of the Writer. Context 
of the Passage. Parentheses. Analogy 
of Scripture. Note.—X. Interpreta- 
tion of Symbolic Language; erroneous 
notions entertained on the Nature of 
this Language. Origin and progressive 
Improvement of Writing: Picture Writ- 
ing, Symbols, Language of Signs. Rules 
for the Application and Interpretation of 
Symbols. Illustrative Notes.—XI. Doce 
trine of Types; Fanciful Interpretations, 
Definition of a Type; Rules for Inter- 
preting Types. Secondary or Spiritual 
Sense of Scripture ; asserted by Christ 
and his Apostles; its extent; sugges- 
tions for seeking it. Awnalogical and 
Moral Application of Scripture. Notes 
on Allegorising, and interpreting Alle- 
gories.— XII. The Necessity for Me- 
thod and Order in reading the Scrip- 
tures. Suggestions for Practical Read- 
ing.” 

The whole is followed by a very 
useful Vocabularly of Scripture 
Symbols. On the discussion of 
such a variety of subjects, it will 
be expected that various degrees 
of ability and acuteness will be 
manifested. Some of them admit 
of being made more intelligible to 
the English scholar than others ; 
but they are all treated very judi- 
ciously, and seldom does the 
author advance an opinion which 
we are disposed to controvert. 

On no subject has more absur- 
dity been grafted, or more mis- 
chief done, than that of types and 
spiritual senses. They have been 
the fruitful parents of innumerable 
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vagaries and monstrosities, which 
have been falsely charged upon 
the Word of God. Mr. Carpen- 
ter extracts a passage from Dr. 
Marsh, which we take the liberty 
of transferring to our pages, ear- 
nestly imploring our readers to 
read, and inwardly digest it. 


“To constitute one thing the type of 
another, as the term is generally under- 
stood in reference to Scripture, some- 
thing more is wanted than mere resem- 
blance. The former must not only resem- 
ble the latter, but must have been de- 
signed to resemble the latter. It must 
have been so designed in its original 
institution. It must have been designed 
as something preparatory to the latter. 
The type, as well as the antitype, must 
have been pre-ordained ; and they must 
have been pre-ordained as constituent 
parts of the same general scheme of Di- 
vine Providence. It is this previous 
design, and this pre-ordained connection, 
which constitute the relation of type and 
antitype. Where these qualities fail, 
where the previous design and the. pre- 
ordained connection are wanting, the rela- 
tion between any two things, however 
similar in themselves, is not the relation 
of type toantitype. The existence, there- 
fore, of that previous design and pre- 
ordained connection must be clearly 
established, before we can have authority 
for pronouncing one thing the type of 
another. But we cannot establish the 
existence of that previous design and 
pre-ordained connection, by arguing only 
from the resemblance of the things com- 
pared. For the qualities and circum- 
stances, attendant on one thing, may have 
a close resemblance with the qualities 
and circumstances attendant on another 
thing, and yet the things themselves may 
be devoid of all connection. How, then, 
it may be asked, shall we obtain the proof 
required? By what means shall we de- 
termine, in any given instance, that 


which is alleged as a type was really. 


designed for a type? The only possible 
source of information on this subject 
is Scripture itself. The only possible 
means of knowing, that two distant, 
thongh similar, historic facts, were so 
connected in the general scheme of 
Divine Providence, that the one was 
designed to prefigure the other, is the 
authority of that work, in which the 
scheme of Divine Providence is un- 
folded. Destitute of that authority, we 
may confound a resemblance, subsequent- 
ly observed, with a resemblance pre-or- 
deined : we may mistake a comparison, 
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founded on a mere accidental parity of 
circumstances, for a comparison, founded 
on a necessary and inherent connection. 
There is no other rule, therefore, by 
which we can distinguich a real from a 
pretended type, than that of Scripture 
itself There are no other possible 
means, by which we can know, that a 
previous design, and a_pre-ordained 
connection existed. Whatever persons. 
or things, therefore, recorded in the Old 
Testament, were expressly declared by 
Christ, or by his apostles, to have been 
designed as pre-figurations of persons or 
things relating to the New Testament, 
such persons or things, so recorded in 
the former, are types of the persons or 
things with which they are compared 
in the latter. But if we assert, that 
a person, or thing, was designed to 
pre-figure another person or thing, where 
no such pre-figuration has been declared 
by divine authority, we make an assertion, 
for which we neither have, nor can have, 
the slightest foundation. And even 
when comparisons are instituted in the 
New Testament between antecedent and 
subsequent persons or things, we must 
be careful to distinguish the examples, 
where a comparison is instituted merely 
for the sake of illustration, from the 
—- where such a connection is de- 
clared, as exists in the relation of a type 
to its antitype.’” — pp. 344— 346. 


O that these sound and inva- 
luable principles were fixed in the 
mind and heart of every public 
teacher of Christianity ; then might 
we expect to find believers in- 
structed in faith and holiness to 
eternal life, and enabled to give 
a reason of their belief and prac- 
tice, which will stand the test of 
the most rigid scrutiny. 

Mr. Day’s small volume is en- 
tirely occupied with useful illus- 
trations of difficult or obscure 
passages. Asa specimen of his 
manner, we extract 


2 Cor. iii. 6. The Letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life. 

“ St. Paul does not here point out the 
difference between a theoretical and a 
spiritual theology, much less between the 
allegorical and the literal interpretation 
of Scripture. We are mistaken if we 
suppose we speak the language of the 
Apostle, when we employ the terms 
Letter and Spirit in either sense.—That 
which he calls, in this verse, ‘the minis- 








tration of the Letter,’ he more fully 
describes, in the next, as ‘ the ministra- 
tion of death written and engraven in 
stones,’ viz. on the two tables of the 
Law, brought down from the mount by 
Moses, when ‘the children of Israel 
could not stedfastly behold his face, for 
the glory of his countenance,’ — and 
(verse 9) as ‘the ministration of con- 
demnation,’ while the ministration of the 
Spirit is ‘the ministration of righteous- 
ness.’ The work of the former might, 
perhaps, be ‘written with ink,’ verse 3.) 
that of the latter must be written ‘ by 
the Spirit of the living God;’ that on 
‘tables of stone,’ this on ‘the fleshl 
tables of the heart’ ibid. In one weed, 
the ministration of the Spirit is ‘the 
ministration of the New Testament ;’ 
(verse 6.) the distinguishing glory of 
which is, that it is a spiritual dispensa- 
tion. ‘Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel, &c. I will put 
my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts.” Jer. xxxi. 33.—The Letter 
then, in the language of Paul, (for the 
ow is peculiar to him,) is the 
osaic law; which, in all its parts, was 
simply the proclamation of a rule, en- 
forced by threatenings and promises, and 
exhibited, as it were, on tablets to the 
blic eye, but not transferred to the 
eart by an accompanying exertion of 
Almighty power. Undoubtedly, the 
saints of that age were favoured with a 
measure of those divine influences, the 
fuller communication of which was re- 
served for evangelical times ; but this 
was through their faith in the promised 
Saviour,--the Law itself was ‘ the minis- 
tration of death,’ tor by it was the know- 
ledge of sin. This, then, is the Apostle’s 
meaning, when he declares in this text, 
The ter killeth; the Spirit giveth 


life. 

“It will be found highly useful to 
notice the peculiarities of expression 
which distinguish the sacred writers. 
For example, what St. Paul commonly 
calls the flesh, St. John usually calls the 
world, Vhis, and the preceding section, 
may be considered as illustrations of the 
principle. 

*Paul’s peculiar use of the words 
Letter and Spirit, in the context we 
have been examining, determines the 
interpretation of two passages in his 
Epistle to the Romans, The first of 
these is Chap. ii, verse 29. ‘He is a 
Jew who is one inwardly,’ who has un- 
der that internal mortification, of 
which the cireumcision prescribed by the 
law of Moses was only a sign and an 
emblem ; ‘for circumcision,’ adds the 
Apostle, * is that of the heart in the Spirit 
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and not in the Letter ;’ the same which he 
calls, in another place, (Col. ii. tl.) ‘a 
circumcision not made with hands,’ or 
‘ a putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh, by the circumcision of Christ.’—In 
verse 27. the Apostle conjoins these two 
terms, the Letter, and Circumcision. I 
may remark, by the way, that this is 
equivalent to the Literal Circumcision, as 
contrasted with the Spiritual. By a form 
of speech common to most languages, two 
nouns are joined to convey one complex 
idea. We have a similar construction in 
2 Tim. i. 10. ‘Christ hath abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality,’ 
that is, immortal life, ‘ to light by the 
gospel.’--The other place is Rom. vii. 6, 
* Now are we delivered from the Law, 
being dead to that wherein we were held, 
that we should serve God in newness of the 
Spirit and not in the oldness of the Letter :’ 
which is as much as to say, We are no 
longer under that ancient economy, 
which merely prescribed our duty in 
writing; but are the favoured subjects 
of a new and spiritual dispensation, by 
which our dispositions are rendered 
conformable to the prescript of Christ.” 
—pp. 174--177. 

Neither of the works we have 
thus introduced to the considera- 
tion of our readers is to be regard- 
ed as an original performance. A 
large portion of both consists of 
valuable extracts from other works. 
But from the range of topics dis- 
cussed, especially in the work of 
Mr. Carpenter, and the manner in 
which they are treated, they are 
equally valuable as if they had 
been more original. To ministers 
who have recently left college—to 
students of theology—and to per- 
sons of intelligence fond of such 
inquiries, we most cordially re- 
commend these unostentatious vo- 
lumes. 





The Report of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, concerning Dame Sarah Hew- 
ley’s Charities, §c. Published and 
circulated fy Order of the Ministers 
and Representatives of the Independent 
Churches of the County of Langaster, 
at their Annual Meeting, held in Man- 
chester, April 10th, 1829, Manchester : 
Prentice, 
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priety and utility of religious en- 
dowments, there can be but one 
sentiment amongst all Christians 
and honest men, respecting their 
appropriation, in accordance with 
the known intention of the pious 
dead by whom they were be- 
queathed. The trustees of such 
benevolent and religious bequests 
are not the proprietors of the 
estates, &c. committed to their 
care; but guardians to preserve 
them from abuse and destruction, 
and stewards faithfully to execute 
those purposes, and those only, 
for which the property has been 
devoted. ‘To use the appropriate 
language of Dr. John Pye Smith, 
« Trustees are bound to fulfil the 
known intentions of founders or 
testators, faithfully and strictly, 
unless they be immoral, in which 
case the engagement is void from 
the beginning; or have become, 
from change of circumstances, 
physically impossible. If, in any 
case, such an impossibility have 
accrued, it is the duty of trustees 
to approximate as closely as pos- 
sible to the known intention of 
the trust.”* How far the trustees 
of some of the most ancient re- 
ligious endowments belonging to 
the English Dissenters have ful- 
filled the duties of their oflice, 
may be partly ascertained from a 
perusal of the ‘* Manchester So- 
cinian Controversy,” noticed in 
our number for March, 1826, 
and ‘* the Report of the Com- 
missioners,” &c. now under re- 
view. 

Our readers are aware, that in 
conformity with two Acts passed in 
the 58th and 59th Geo, 3d, Com- 
missioners were uppointed to in- 
quire concerning the various 
charities in England and Wales. 
In prosecution of their object, 
these Commissioners have made 





* Letter to the Editor of the Monthly 
Repository for April, 1825. 
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inquiry respecting Dame Sarah 
Hewley’s charities. At the last 
annual meeting of the ministers 
and delegates of the Independent 
churches in the county of Lan- 
caster, it was resolved, that the 
Report of the Commissioners, so 
far as it relates to Lady Hewley’s 
charities, should be published ua- 
der the direction of George Had- 
field, Esq. Manchester, at the ex- 
pene of the Society, and cirecu- 
ated, gratis, amongst the mini- 
sters* of the Northern Counties. 

Lady Sarah Hewley, the only 
child and heiréss of Robert W ool- 
rich, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, London, 
was born in 1627. She was 
married to Sir John Hewley, 
Knight, who was one of the Re- 
presentatives of the city of York 
in 1676-8. He died August 27, 
1697, aged seventy-nine. Lady 
Hewley died August 23d, 1710, 
aged eighty-three, without issue, 
or any near relative. In her life- 
time, she was distinguished for 
her charities, especially to the 
poor and persecuted of Christ’s 
flock ; and some years before her 
death, she invested the chief part 
of her property in the hands of trus- 
tees, for various charitable and 
religious purposes. The property 
consists chiefly of lands and tene- 
ments situated in Yorkshire. The 
clear annual rents, &c. at the 
time of the inquiry in March, 
1826, amounted to £2,830. or 
thereabouts. The purposes to 
which the income is to be appro- 
priated, according to the trust 
deeds are the following :— 

1. For poor and godly preachers 
of Christs holy Gospel. (In a 
note, the Commissioners state, 
that “* Lady Hewley and the 
trustees named in the deed were 
Protestant Dissenters.”) 


* Ministeis residing in the North may, 
we understand, receive their copies 
by applying te Mr. W. Etlerby, Tract 
Depository, Manchester, Evrrors. 
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11, For poor and godly widows 
of poor and godly preachers of 
Christ’s holy Gospel. 

11t. For relieving godly persons 
in distress, being fit objects of 
charity. 

Iv. For the encouraging and 
pir ad the preaching of Christ’s 

oly Gospel in such poor places 
as the trustees shall think fit. 

v. For exhibitions for or towards 
the educating of young men de- 
signed for the ministry of Christ’s 
holy Gospel. 

vi. For the continuance of such 
charitable allowances and disposi- 
tions as were made by Lady 
Hewley before her death. 

vit. For the supporting the 
alms-house at York, and the poor 
people therein, and supplying them 
with catechisms. 

The trustees in their “ distri- 
butions” of the above-mentioned 
charities are directed by Lady 
Hewley “ to have a primary, and 
chief respect to such objects 
thereof as aforesaid, as were, or 
should be, in York, Yorkshire, 
and other Northern Counties in 
this realm, not excluding those in 
other places,” &c. The Commis- 
sioners state, 


* It does not appear to us, on inquiry 
into the administration of the charity, 
and examination of the books of account, 
&c. that the trusts are otherwise than 
duly performed in all essential particu- 
lars, unless it is to be considered a de- 
parture from Lady Hewley’s intention, 
that part of the revenue should be ap- 
plied in favour of dissenting ministers, 
who entertain and preach Socinian or 
Unitarien doctrines of faith, or in the 
allowance of stipends to widows of such 
ministers, and exhibitions to students 
brought up in those sentiments.”-—-Re- 


port, p. 29. 


On this ground, we think, there 
is much cause of complaint, and 
that Lady Hewley’s trustees are 
incapable of proving that, as 
faithful stewards, they have ful- 
filled the important trust reposed’ 


in them, according to the will 
and intention of the benefactress. 
The religious sentiments of Lady 
Hewley are fully understood by 
them. They well know, to use 
the language of the Commission- 
ers, that she ‘ attended a place 
of worship in which the doctrine 
of the Trinity was taught or ac- 
knowledged as a principle of the 
Christian religion.” That “ the 
teaching of that doctrine, which 
consists in a denial of the Trinity 
was illegal, and had been made 
subject to penalties by an Act 
passed a few years before the 
establishment of this charity.” 
They know that the ministers 
whom she protected and sup- 
ported when living, were men 
distinguished for their attachment 
to orthodox doctrines, as may be 
proved by a reference to their 
published works. Even the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, whom they 
have appointed one of the sub- 
trustees, admitted, on his exami- 
nation before the Commissioners, 
though with great reluctance, that 
‘‘the Rev. Dr. Colton, during 
whose ministry Lady Hewley at- 
tended the chapel, was certainly 
not a Unitarian in opinion, and 
Mr. Wellbeloved concludes, from 
Lady Hewley’s attendance at the 
chapel during Dr. Colton’s time, 
and from the general state of 
religious opinion at that period, 
that she did not entertain what 
are commonly called Unitarian 
sentiments.” — Report, p. 25. 
However unwilling the trustees 
may be to admit eVidence to prove 
what were Lady Hewley’s reli- 
gious opinions, they must be satis- 
fied, that they were directly op- 
posed to Unitarianism. They 
know that one of the “ rules and 
orders,” which they ought to ob- 
serve in the admission of persons 
into the alms-house at York is, 
“that every alms-body be one 
that can repeat by heart the 
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Lord’s Prayer—the Creed—the 
Ten Commandments—and Mr. 
Bowles’s Catechism.”* They 
know that the sentiments con- 
tained in this catechism are what 
are usually called orthodox ;— 
and yet, in opposition to all this 
evidence, they have distributed 
the chief proceeds of Lady Hew- 
ley’s bequests in support of those 
** who entertain and preach So- 
cinian or Unitarian doctrines of 
faith,” when at the same time they 
have rejected many applications 
from “ poor and godly preachers 
of Christ's holy Gospel,” as re- 
ceived and professed by her Lady- 
ship when alive. 

It was indeed < positively as- 
serted” to the Commissioners on 
the part of the trustees, “ that in 
the selection of the objects, and 
in the administration of the charity, 
they never make any inquiry into 
the particular creed, or doctrines, 
or tenets of the applicants, and 
that uo preference is given to 
any persons, on account of their 
peculiar faith or opinions.” Re- 
port, p.24.—The public will judge 
what degree of credit is to be 
given to this testimony, however 
** positively asserted,” from the 
following facts. ‘ A respectable 
dissenting minister attended the 
Commissioners, when they were 
in Sheffield, and proved to them, 
(and they entered his statement 
on their minutes,) that the trustees 
refused his application for a grant, 
when he had a wife and seven 
young children, while his income 
did not amotnt to as much as 
£80. per annum, the sum which 
the trustees are paying (yearly) to 





* A copy of this Catechism is given 
in the Editor’s Appendix, and also some 
notices concerning Mr. Bowles. Mr. 
Moody, one of the late trustees of the 
charity, in his manuscripts states, that 
Lady Hewley ordered “ the Assembly’s 
Catechism to be taught in the hospi-, 
tal. 
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Mr. Wellbeloved.” Report, p. 23. 
Editor’s note.—It appears that the 
late Mr. Cappe, who was pro- 
bably the first minister that 
preached Socinianism in St. Sa- 
viour’s Gate Chapel, York, re- 
ceived from Lady Hewley’s trus- 
tees £60. per annum, from 1756 
to 1800, being forty-four years, 
making a total of £2640.; and 
that Mr. Wellbeloved has re- 
ceived £80. per annum ever since, 
being thirty years, and making a 
total of £2400. ; so that these two 
ministers have received £5040. 
from Lady Hewley’s charity for 
preaching Unitarianism in that 
very chapel, in which one of them 
acknowledged she was accustomed 
to hear Trinitarian doctrine from 
Dr. Colton! A convincing spe- 
cimen this of Unitarian consis- 
tency and —— 

Nor is the above a solitary 
case, ‘* In three instances, well 
authenticated, the trustees allowed 
yearly sums to Unitarian mini- 
sters who once occupied chapels, 
which had been built for orthodox 
doctrines, and when two of those 
chapels became deserted by the 
Unitarians, and the minister of 
the third became orthodox, and 
all three were again occupied by 
orthodox congregations, for whom 
they had been erected, Lady Mew- 
ley’s allowance was instantly with- 
drawn. To the minister of Raw- 
tonstale chapel, (Lancashire,) 
which was built by the Indepen- 
dents, for orthodox principles, no 
allowance was made by these 
trustees, until he became a Uni- 
tarian, and occupied the chapel 
in violation of the trust deed, and 
then Lady Hewley’s trustees 
promptly granted him a aed 
exhibition. At Malton, in York- 
shire, the minister was allowed 
£10. per annum; but when he 
avowed Unitarianism, the trustees 
advanced him to £20.” Manches- 
ter Socinian Controversy, pe. 214, 

4 
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215.—The late Rev. Joseph 
Cockin, when minister of Kepping, 
had ten children, and a salary 
originally of little more than £40., 
and never exceeding £80. a year. 
In these straitened circumstances, 
he applied to the trustees for an 
exhibition, and his son and bio- 
grapher thus describes his visit— 
** When he appeared before them, 
they questioned him about his 
faith ; they asked him, if he be- 
lieved three to be one, and one 
to be three; they sneered at the 
doctrine of the Trinity as an ab- 
surdity, which no man of common 
sense could believe ; and, finally, 
they rejected his application.” 
Memoirs, p. 113.— We also could 
mention cases with which we are 
personally acquainted, in which 
the trustees have been liberal in 
contributing towards avowed Uni- 
tarian ministers, who have preach- 
ed to wealthy congregations, and 
in well endowed chapels, when, 
at the same time, they have re- 
fused the most earnest appeals on 
the behalf of ‘ poor” laborious 
ministers, who tend zealously 
preached those Christian doc- 
trines, which Lady Hewley be- 
lieved to constitute the very essence 
of «* Christ’s holy Gospel.” And 

et, ** on the part of the trustees, 
it is positively asserted,”—* that 
no preference is given to any per- 
sons on account of their peculiar 
faith or opinions !” 

The trustees state, that they 
‘* require that the applicant should 
be a settled minister of a congre- 
gation, and have been regularly 
educated for the ministry in some 
College or Academy ;” and this 
rule is rigidly enforced against 
the orthodox, and against them 
only.—See Report, p. 19.—Mr. 
John Ashworth, however, receives 
an exhibition from this fund, and 
is a local preacher amongst the 
Unitarian Methodists at New- 
church, in Rossendale, Lancashire, 
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but he never received an academic 
or collegiate education for the 
ministry ; nor was he a settled 
minister of a congregation, but 
‘*a@ clothier, a manufacturer of 
blankets and coarse woollens ;” he 
did not even want the charity for 
his own use, but, ‘that, if possi- 
ble the debt upon the chapel 
might be discharged.” When he 
first applied for an exhibition, two 
gentlemen, one a minister, and the 
other a physician, entered heartily 
into his views, and, being them- 
selves Unitarians, they knew the 
best mode of making his applica- 
tion successful, and, therefore, 
they directed him to accompany 
his petition with a memorial, 
stating his doctrinal sentiments 
respecting the Trinity, which he 
did so much to the taste of these 
trustees, that they ‘* had the kind 
consideration to answer the prayer 
of the petition by a grant of £12. 
which has been continued an- 
nually.” The memorial itself was 
published, with much exultation, 
in the Monthly Repository for 
May, 1815. It truly states, that 
“the place at which they were 
then arrived in doctrinal senti- 
ment, was supposed, by their or- 
thodox neighbours, to be ‘ the 


mystery of iniquity ;’” and we have 
seldom seen a more disgusting do- 
cument. 


The instances above referred to, 
relate only to one object of Lady 
Hewley’s bequests; another is, 
to grant ‘ Exhibitions for, or 
towards, the educating of young 
men designed for the ministry of 
Christ’s holy Gospel.” On this 
point also the Report furnishes us 
with similar evidence of the im- 
partial and faithful manner in 
which the trustees promote the 
pious design of the benefactress. 
As a specimen we select the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘‘ The trustees appropriated £100. a 
year to the payment of exhibitions to 
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five young men designed for the minis- 
try as Protestant Dissenters, and brought 
up at the institution, called the Manches- 
ter College, at York. The money is paid 
to the Treasurer of the College, and is 
applied, under his direction, in equal 
shares, towards the support of five stu- 
dents of the poorer class, who are not 
receiving the benefit of other exhibi- 
tions, the allowance being continued to 
each for the period of five years. Ex- 
hibitions were formerly allowed to young 
men educated at the University of Glas- 
gow, and at other Academies for Dissen- 
ters; but, for some years past, the exhi- 
bition fund has been applied for students 
at the Manchester College only. No 
specific reason for this practice has been 
assigned, and there is no express reso- 
lution of the Trustees determining the 
place of education of the exhibitioners.” 
— Report, pp. 26, 27. 

It is notorious that this Col- 
lege, so far as it is supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, is upheld 
by avowed Unitarians, that its 
tutors are declated Unitarians, 
that the ministers sent from this 
College are, almost to a man, 
preachers of Unitarianism, that 
this is the chief fountain whence 
the congregations of the ‘* North- 
ern Counties” are supplied with 
the poisonous waters of Unitarian- 
ism; in short, that the Manches- 
ter College in York is as de- 
cidedly, and in every sense of 
the term, a Unitarian College, 
as the Colleges at Highbury and 
Homerton are Trinitarian. But 
the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, 
the Theological Tutor of this Col- 
lege, informed the Commissioners, 
and we take the opportunity of 
conveying the curious intelligence 
as far as our miscellany circulates, 
that ‘the College is open for 
students of any denomination ; 
that the students are carefully in- 
structed by him, as Theological 
Tutor, in biblical criticism; but 
no particular doctrines or tenets 
of faith are inculcated, and the 
students are allowed and encou- 
raged to study the Scriptures, 
and to judge on every point of 
doctrine for themselves ; that most 
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of the students who come to 
and leave the College, entertain 
Unitarian sentiments; but,” he 
adds, ‘* they do not, on leaving the 
College, entertain those sentiments 
in consequence of any influence 
which he, us their tutor, exercises.” 
Report, p. 29, Commissioners’ 
Note. 

Notwithstanding the cautious 
manner in which Mr. Wellbeloved 
describes the nature of the studies 
pursued in the Manchester Col- 
lege, the fact is incontrovertible, 
that the property which Lady 
Hewley designed to be employed 
in ‘* educating of young men de- 
signed for the ministry of Christ’s 
holy Gospel,” has, probably for 
70 years and upwards, been er- 
clusively employed in preparing 
young men to preach doctrines 
directly opposed to those received 
by Lady Hewley, as the “truth 
as it is in Jesus.” 

The applications on behalf of 
persons connected with several 
Trinitarian Colleges, have, for a 
long series of years, been rejected, 
(with one solitary exception, which 
occurred last year,) whilst five or 
six exhibitions in a year have 
been granted to students in the 
only Unitarian College in the 
Northern Counties. Yet, ‘on 
the part of the trustees, it is posi- 
tively asserted, that no preference 
is given to any persons on ac- 
count of their peculiar faith or 
opinions.” The Commissioners, 
in their examinations into the con- 
cerns of the charity, saw enough 
to make them sceptical respecting 
this declaration, and have, in a 
concluding note to their Report, 
observed, “That the donation of 
Exhibitions to students at the 
Manchester College exclusively, 
and other circumstances, make it 
probable, that, notwithstanding 
the general rule on which the 
trustees profess to act, persons of 
Unitarian sentiments obtain some 

412 
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degree of preference.”— Report, 
p- 3i. 

The inquiry by the Commis- 
sioners appears to have been con- 
ducted with much impartiality, 
and their ‘* Report” contains much 
interesting intelligence, but its in- 
terest would have been increased 
if they had appended a list of the 
beneficiaries, and the sums given 
to them, as it would have enabled 
us to ascertain what proportion 
of the funds is applied to the sup- 
port of Unitarianism and Trinita- 
rianism. Notwithstanding the se- 
cresy with which the trustees keep 
their accounts, enough is known 
of the manner in which the affairs 
of the Charity are conducted, to 
eonvince us of the truth of Mr. 
Moody’s observation, who was, 
we believe, the last orthodox 
trustee, about the year 1756. “I 
have often thought,” he says, 
** especially of late years, that this 
Charity doth far more hurt in pro- 
pa@cating errors, than the small 
part that is given the contrary 
way can do good.” 

We believe that the trustees 
have, of late, been more liberal in 
attending to applications from 
“poor and godly preachers of 
Christ’s holy Gospel,” but still 
the great point remains unsettled, 
whith, as the Commissioners pro- 
perly state, 

“Must be considered at the least 
om questionable, whether preachers or 

ents of Unitarian belief and doctrine, 
can properly be admitted to receive 
stipends and exhibitions under this 
Charity; and as it is made a subject 
of complaint that many such do receive 
benefit from the Charity, which operates 
of course to the detriment of others of a 
different persuasion, and it is suggested, 
that several, or some of the trustees en- 
tertain Unitarian sentiments, and would, 
therefore, as may be presumed, rather 
favour than exclude persons of the like 
opinions, we think the question which has 
arisen in this case ou he to be submitted 
to the consideration of a Court of Equity, 
in order that a judicial declaration may 
be pronounced as to the proper mode of 
administering and dispensing the Charity, 


in the particular respect above noticed, 
and such directions may be given as the 
case may require for securing its pro- 
per administration in future.’’— Report, 
pp- 30, 31. 

Why the Law Officers of the 
Crown have not attended to the 
above recommendation of the Com- 
missioners we know not; but it 
does appear most desirable, that 
if the trustees of this, and other 
similar charities, will not be in- 
duced by the influence of moral 
principle to employ them in sup- 
port of those objects for which 
they were evidently intended by 
the testators, they ought to be 
compelled by the authority of 
the law.* Our limits will not 
permit us to notice the malversa- 
tions of the trustees in reference to 
the Alms-house at York, and the 
other objects of their trust, but 
they correspond with the speci- 
mens we have given of their con- 
duct in relation to ministers and 
students, as may be seen by ex- 
amining the curious and interesting 
Notes and Appendices of the Edi- 
tor, to whom the public are greatly 
indebted, 

We have been copious in our 
extracts from the Report, &c. be- 
cause, as it is intended only for 
a limited circulation, many readers, 
in different parts of the er sg 
will thus have an opportunity of 
perusing them, who cannot have 
access to the publication itself, 
We consider the subject of no 
small moment, as affording ad- 
ditional and conclusive evidence 
of the character of Unitarian mo- 
rality; and happy shall we be, 
if, by any efforts of ours, we can 
be instrumental in promoting a 
change favourable to the interests 
of Trinitarian Nonconformity, 











® Cay a few wealthy individuals 
amongst Orthodox Dissenters might be 
found, who would unite in bearing the 
expense of bringing the question into a 
Court of Eqnity. We know two friends 
who are ready to assist by their liberal 
contributions. 
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A Compendious and Impartial View 
of the principal Events in the His- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in relation to the Roman Catholic 
Question. By J. Bedford. 8vo. 
Simphin and Marshall, 1829. 


Every one who feels interested in 
the progress of religious liberty, must 
have viewed its rapid advances, during 
the last three years, with heartfelt 
gratitude; and must delight to dwell 
on events so important to the best in- 
terestsof mankind. The volume before 
us is a judicious and well written 
history of the penal enactments against 
the Roman Catholics; and Mr. Bed- 
ford, who is evidently an enlightened 
advocate of the fundamental principles 
of nonconformity, has prefixed a brief 
but lucid sketch of the ‘* general prin- 
ciples of toleration, as applied to the 
Roman Catholic Question.” We 
would gladly have quoted several 
powerful and eloquent passages, but 
the space which we lately devoted to 
the notice of works on the Test Act, 
was too extensive to allow much on 
the present occasion. The volume be- 
fore us ought to stand by the side of 
the ‘Test Act Reporter,” on the 
book-shelves of every consistent non- 
conformist to human enactments in 
matters of religion; the two works 
forming an imperishable monument 
over the grave of bigotry and intole- 
rance. Several wood-cuts, intended 
for portraits, are inserted, but they 
are no ornaments to the work. The 
Dedication, which is extremely neat, 
is the ouly quotation that our limits 
will permit, but it furnishes our 
readers with a favourable specimen of 
the author's style, 


“ To his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
whose victories in war, and whose conn- 
cils in peace, have conferred a lasting 
benefit on the British nation, this Work, 
illustrative of those important Parlia- 
mentary measures, in the consummation 
of which, the energies of his character, 
asa senator and a statesman, were so 
eminently displayed, is most respectfully 
inscribed by his obedient, humble ser- 
vant, the Author.” 


Rudiments of Music, or an Attempt 
te facilitate the Practice of Psal- 
mody. By D. EB. Ford. 32mo. 1s. 
Westley and Davis. 

We agree with Mr. Ford, that a re- 
form in our congregational psalmody 
is desirable and important, and give 
him credit for the zeal and ability of 
his attempts to promote it; but we 
doubt the necessity or duty of Chris- 
tians in general to “ learn music,” 
either vocal or instrumental. All 
have neither the capacity nor the 
means, and those who attempt to learn 
without an ear or taste for music will 
be more likely to disturb than in- 
crease the harmony of others. The 
most that can be expected from such, 
(and that we have a right to expect) 
is, that they should either be silent, 
or sing in an under tone. To all, 
however, who have naturally a musi- 
cal taste, we should certainly recom- 
mend acquiring the principles of music, 
so far as to follow the clerk and unite 
with the congregation. 

With respect to the “ Elements” 
before us, comprising the musical cha- 
racters and names of the notes, &c. 
they are detailed with sufficient per- 
spicuity. Some things, however, ap- 
pear to us unnecessary for beginners, 
as the various C clefs, and the artifi- 
cial keys from one to seven sharps 
and flats, which we hope never to see 
in psalmody. We were, however, 
somewhat disappointed to find no rules 
for the modulation of the voice, or 
vocal exercises for practice ; but since 
perusing the neat little work before 
us, with its sheet of examples, we have 
seen another work advertised by the 
same author, which we doubt not will 
supply this deficiency. It is entitled, 
* Progressive Exvereises for the Im- 
provement of the Voice im Singing,” 
Price 2s, 





Man’s Enmity to God; and Mercy 
for the chief of Sinners: two Dis- 
courses, by the late Stephen Char- 
nock, B.D. 32mo. pp. 376, 2s. 
Nisbet, 1829, 

We are delighted to see another of 

our good old nonconformist divines 
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appear amongst us, and likely to 
obtain an extensive circulation. The 
character of the author is too well 
known to require any eulogy from 
us. The two discourses, here re- 
printed, besides appearing in the com- 
plete editions of his works, were 
printed separately in octavo in 1699. 
They are eminently calculated to 
produce and deepen convictions of the 
awful depravity of our nature, and 
inspire the mind with the most ex- 
alted, adoring, and practically influ- 
ential views of the riches and sove- 
reignty of Divine mercy. The solid 
and forcible representations which they 
contain of these doctrines of Scripture 
must materially contribute to check 
the progress of the crude Antinomian 
notions, which are arrogantly put 
forth as ‘the Gospel; but which 
have the most obvious tendency to 
weaken or destroy human obligation 
and responsibility, and, under the 
specious pretence of exalting the grace 
of God, turn that grace into licen- 
tiousness. We cordially recommend 
the volume to our readers. 





Select Letters of the late Rev. W. 
Romaine. M.A. 32mo. pp. 486. 
2s.6d. Nisbet, 1829. 

Tuts neatly printed and convenient 

pocket sized volume, contains a col- 

lection of letters in the usual style 
of the celebrated divine by whom 
they were penned. Most of them 
appear to have been written late in 
life, when the author was on the eve 
of exchanging for immediate, unin- 
terrupted, and perpetual vision, that 
faith, the life, walk, and triumph of 
which he had so eminently exem- 
plified. Though we cannot approve 
of every mode of expression, and 
might feel disposed to censure the 
degree of prominence which is given 
to some peculiar views; yet there is 
such a spirituality and holiness of 
feeling, and such a blessed enjoyment 
of the immunities of Christianity 
pervading the work, that we can only 
wish for ourselyes, and all who may 
read it, to be found following the 
writer as he followed Christ, that we 
may, like him, receive out of his in- 
exhaustible fulness, continued and 
rich supplies of grace. We should 
almost conceive it impossible for any 
Christian to read any one of these 
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letters without feeling himself brought 
into closer contact with the heavenly 
world, his love to the adorable Saviour 
more enkindled, and his devotedness 
of heart and life greatly promoted. 





A Memento for the Afflicted. By 
Barzillai Quaife. 18mo. pp. 200. 
3s. 6d. Nisbet, Holdsworth and 
Ball, and R. Baynes. 

Tuts little volume was written, and 
is designed to be perused, in the 
chamber of sickness. The worthy 
author, if we mistake not, has been 
compelled, by affliction, to lay aside 
his ministerial pursuits : but, still so- 
licitous for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures and sufferers, he has em- 
ployed his pen for the service of those 
whom he could not address by his 
voice. The work is divided into eight 
chapters: 1. The causes of affliction ; 
2. The difference between the afflic- 
tion of believers, and those of worldly 
men; 3. Circumstances peculiar to 
believers, which augment their afflic- 
tion; 4. General advantages and re- 
sults of affliction ; 6. and 7. Direction 
for the improvement of affliction; 8. 
Grounds of consolation and joy pecu- 
liar to believers, respecting affliction. 
The title of the work does not strike us 
as being altogether appropriate. From 
it a reader might suppose the work 
was designed exclusively for believers, 
to awaken in them the remembrance 
of things previously known, but now 
either forgotten, or not duly consider- 
ed. There are, however, some interest- 
ing passages addressed to the irreli- 
gious afflicted, urging on them the 
consideration of things previously un- 
known,—truths to which, through in- 
attention or other causes, they are 
utter strangers. To such the vo- 
lume may be an adviser, a monitor, 
but not strictly a “ memento.” The 
various subjects brought under re- 
view, are well argued, and impres- 
sively enforced ; and cannot fail, with 
the Divine blessing, to be eminently 
serviceable, to the spiritual eternal 
well-being of those who seriously pe- 
ruse them. 

We would suggest to the worthy 
author, that, in the next and future 
editions, (as we doubt not they will 
be required,) the introduction of a few 
illustrations in the several chapters, of 
the influence, advantages, and results 
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of afflictions, drawn from the expe- 
rience of saints as recorded in the 
Scripture, or well-authenticated bio- 
graphy, would tend very materially 
to enrich and give additional interest 
to his very acceptable and useful vo- 
lume. 

We would gladly have quoted a few 
passages, but our limits forbid; and 
we content ourselves with merely, but 
cordially, recommending the volume 
to all who labour under the “ ills to 
which flesh is heir to.’ 





The Anti-Sceptic: or a Demonstra- 
tion of the Truth of Christianity, 
independently of Prophecy, Mira- 
cles, and Testimony ; and in a great 
measure upon the very Arguments 
which Infidels bring to overthrow it. 
12mo pp. 210. 4s.6d. Waugh and 
Innes, Edinburgh ; Duncan, Nis- 
bet, London. 

Tuts work is ‘‘a Father’s Gift to 
his Children ;” it was written under 
the impulse of parental affection, and 
was designed to be limited to the 
family circle. The publication, how- 
ever, of a popular and mischievous 
work, entitled ‘‘ Truth,” a Novel, in- 
duced the author to alter his deter- 
mination, and to send forth the present 
volume, as counteractive to the deadly 
effects of the poison infused by means 
of that fascinating work. 

The Anti-Sceptic has constructed 
his argument in favour of the inspi- 
ration of the sacred volume, on the 
doctrines it contains. He omits the 
evidence arising from miracles, pro- 
phecy, and testimony, not by any 
means wishing to depreciate its value, 
but as not falling within the range of 
his purpose. The doctrines specified 
and demonstrated are those of the 
Unity of God; the Trinity in Unity ; 
the Fall of Man; the Offering of 
Sacrifice as an Atonement; the Me- 
thod of Salvation; the Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Soul; the 
Existence and Ministration of Angels ; 
the Resurrection of the Body; the 
Final Judgment; the Character of the 
Saviour of the World. 

These doctrines are shown to be so 
perfectly original and peculiar in their 
character; so sublime and affecting in 
their nature; so glorious and bene- 
ficent in their design and tendency, as 
to place it beyond the bounds of the 
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utmost possibility that they could or 
would have been invented and taught, 
independently of divine inspiration, by 
any human or finite intelligence what- 
soever. 

This little volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to the almost innumerable works 
on the Evidences of Christianity. It 
is not designed as a substitute for the 
immortal writings of Lardner, Paley, 
Campbell, &c., but it is an important 
supplement tothem all. Itis sufficiently 
original in its character and arguments 
to entitle it to the serious consideration 
of those who are well versed in the 
indubitable proof of the truth of our 
religion, though not so entirely novel 
in its leading arguments, we appre- 
hend, as the worthy author imagines. 
Many of our celebrated writers on the 
internal evidences, have more or less 
adopted the same mode of argumen- 
tation. If our recollection serves us 
aright, the earlier part of Dr. Bogue’s 
Essay on the New Testament is oc- 
cupied chiefly with the same subject. 
The doctrines are, however, more fully 
examined in the Anti-Sceptic, and the 
arguments more fully developed, and 
more clearly and forcibly stated than 
we remember to have seen in any pre- 
vious work. It is impossible to rise 
from the careful perusal of the volume, 
without being fully convinced that the 
Scriptures are divine. We consider 
that the Anti-Sceptic has special 
claims on the attention of all those 
who are sceptically inclined, and 
should be placed in the hands of all 
our youth who are just embarking on 
the voyage of life, and are in danger 
of striking against the fatal rocks of 
infidelity and error. 





The Miscelluneous Writings of the 
Rev. Matthew Henry ; comprising 
not only the Life of his Father, 

Philip Henry, with the Notes, 

Enlargaments, and Appendix, from 

Oriyinal MSS. as published in the 

Year 1825, but all his Sermons, 

Treatises, Family Hymns, and Bio- 

graphical Sketches of eminent Chris- 

tians and Ministers heretofore pub- 
lished. Together with many Dis- 
courses from his own MSS. never 
yet made public; and also, the 
several Sermons preached on oc- 
casion of his Death, by the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, and the Rev. Messrs. 
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Tong and Reynolds. To which will 
be added, an Appendix, containing 
the entire Series of the Rev. Philip 
Henry’s Sermons (forty-one im 
number) on what Christ is made 
to Believers in forty real Benefits ; 
now first published from the Origi- 

nal MSS. With a Preface by J. B. 

Williams, Esq. F.S.A. Parts I. 

II. I1f.and IV. Imperial Octavo, 

144 pp. each 3s. J. O. Robinson. 
Tus lengthful title is scarcely suffi- 
cient to describe the interesting and 
useful contents of this beautiful and 
most complete edition of good Mat- 
thew Henry’s Miscellaneous Wri- 
tings. It is with real satisfaction, 
therefore, we announce its progress, 
and can recommend it asa most in- 
structive appendix to the octavo edi- 
tion of his ‘* Exposition,” published 
by the same enterprising bookseller, 
and which we cordially recommended 
to the notice of our readers in an 
article of review last November. 

We find that this edition, with all 
the new and curious matter, will not 
exceed ten parts, and is to be em- 
bellished with finely engraved por- 
traits of the Henry family. This com- 
pactness will not, however, be ob- 
tained at the expense of the reader's 
sight, as the type is very clear, and 
the page being divided into columns, 
the fatigue occasioned to the eye by 
travelling across a wide and crowded 
page will be avoided. 

We regard this as a very useful 
work, which, by the periodical mode 
adopted in its publication, is placed 
within the reach of most dissenting 
families, all of which should be fami- 
liar with the devout and practical 
writings of the two Henrys, who have 
given, by their pens and their lives, 
an exhibition of the influence of re- 
ligion on domestic happiness, which, 
we think, cannot he surpassed by the 
private history of any household in 
any period of the church. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Brief Memorials of Mrs. Innes, who died at 
Norwich, May the 20th, 1829. To which are 
added, Christian Sympathy directed, a Sermon 
delivered June 7th, and an Address to the Inha- 


bitants of the City of Norwich, by the Rev. 
John Boutet Innes, in one volume duodecimo, 
will be published in a few days. 

* A new edition of “ Essays on Decision of Cha- 
racter,” &c. by John Foser, Author of an“ Essay 
on coguies Ignorance,” will be ready in a few 
weeks. 
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In the press, “The Resurrection of the Body.” 
A Discourse delivered before the Mouthly Asso- 


ciation of Ministers and Churches. By J. P. 
Dobson, 8vo. 

Serious Questions for the Consideration of all 
the Members of the Equitable A flice, 





ema oe | those of the Age of Sixty seven 
ears and upwards. By au Old Member, will 
be published in a few days. 

Mr. Douglas, of Cavers, has in the press a vo- 
lume, entitled “ The Traths of Religion.” 

A Memoir of the Life, Letters, and Pulpit Re- 
collections of the late Alexander Waugh, D.D. 
composed from materials furnished by his family, 
friends, and numerous connexions, by Henry 
Belfrage, D.D. and James Hay, A.M. is in the 
press, and will appear early in January. 

We understand that the Juvenile Annual, en- 
titled “ Affection’s Offering,” which made its 
first appearance last year, will be published in a 
few days, with increased attractions. Among its 
writers are included some of the most eminent 
Contributors to its more costly competitors, name- 
ly,—the Rev. Dr. Styles, Rev. Dr. Cox, Mrs- 
S. C. Hail, Rev. J W. Morris, Author of the 
Meinoirs of Andrew Fuller; Charlotte Elizabetl., 
the late Rev. John Lawson, Missionary at Cal- 
cutta, Author of “The Maniac,” “Oriest Harp- 
a “ Woman in India,” “ Lost Spirits,” and 
* Elegy to Henry Martyn ;” Rev. G. Croly, A.M., 
Mr. Luscomb, Mr. Frederick Muller, Mr. Charles 
Swain, Mr. W. Holloway, &c. It also contains 
the Juvenile Prize Essays, an exclusively pecu- 
liar feature in this little Annual. The whole em- 
bellished with a series of elegant Wood Engrav- 
ings, designed by Jarvis, engraved by M. U. 
Sears, and printed by W. Sears. 

The Fifth Edition of Sermons. By the Rev. 
Wm. Jay. In 2 vols. 8vo. is in the press. 

In Demy 8vo. with Sixteen Copper-plates, 
Price 8s. boards. Astronomy ; or, the Solar Sys- 
tem explained on Mechanical Principles, and the 
Laws which govern the Distances, the Orbital 
and Diurnal Motions, and the Inclinations of the 
Planets clearly demonstrated, with the Law of 
Light, and a New Theory of Tides, Comets, &c. 
&c. &c. By Richard Banks. Now ready. 

The Christian’s Book, comprising select and 
original Prayers, Meditations, and Hymns, for 
Family and Private Worship. Foulscap 8vo. cloth. 
Just published 

Reflections on every Day of the Week, with 
occasional Thoughts, Poems, &c. By Catherine 
‘albot. Royal 32mo, Just published. 

Recueil de Phrases utiles anx Etrangers voya- 
geant en Angleterre. 18mo. In a few days. 

A New Edition of the Savings’ Bank Assis- 
tant: exhibiting the whole Machinery of Savings 
Banks; with numerous Interest Tables, &c. By 
Charles Compton. 

A Collection of Hymns, adapted to Congrega- 
tional Worship. By Willian Urwick, of Dublin, 
has been recently published. 


In the press, the Arguments for Predestination 
and Necessity contrasted with the established 
Principles of Philosophical Inquiry. Ia Two 
Acts Sermons, in Trinity College, Dublin, 1828, 
With Notes and Appendix. By Richard Hastings 
Graves, D.D. 

“The Javenile Forget me not” is announced 
for publication in November, under. we super- 
intendence of Mrs. S.C. Hall. It is, we under- 
stand, to contain twelve engravings of a very in- 
teresting character to the little folk, for whom it 
& - cen as a Christmas Present, or New Year's 

ift. 

The Rev. Ingram Cobbin’sCottageCommentator, 
the first volume of which is now complete, will in 
future be published in volumes, The second vo- 
lume will appear early in 1830. 
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A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WITH HER 
PROSPECTS AND WANTS. 


In 1704, or 124 years ago, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States was 
organized by the establishment of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

In 1716, or 112 years ago, we had one 
Synod and four Presbyteries. 

In 1788, the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia resolved itself into four 
Synods ; which were, first, the Synod of 
New York and New Jersey; second, 
the Synod of Philadelphia; third, the 
Synod of Virginia; and, fourth, the 
Synod of the Carolinas ; for the purpose 
of forming the General Assembly ; which 
first met in 1789. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction of this high ec- 
clesiastical council will be gathered from 
the statement, that in May, 1828, one 
hundred and fifty-six members and dele- 
gates attended, whose travel to and from 
the Assembly exceeded 55,000 miles; to 
defray the expense of which 2,851 dols, 
86 cents were collected; which would 
give the attending commissioners a frac- 
tion more than 5 centsa mile. In 1808, 
or 20 years ago, we had 7 Synods and 
32 Presbyteries. In 1818, or 10 years 
ago, we had 11 Synods, and 53 Pres- 
byteries. In May, 1828, we had 16 
Synods, and 90 Presbyteries; having 
gained in the last ten years 37 Presbye 
teries; 58 in the last 20; and 86 in the 
last 112 years. 

We had, by our last annual reports, 
1285 ordained ministers, and 194 licen- 
tiates; making in all 1479 Presbyterian 
preachers of the gospel. We had 242 
candidates, in various stages of prepara- 
tion for the sacred office; of whom 186 
were beneficiaries, of the Assembly’s 
Board of Education, of the Presbyterian 
Branch of the American Education So- 
ciety, of our Presbyteries, or of some 
auxiliaries to these ; and for their aid our 
churches, in the year ending last May, 
expended 16,230 dollars 80} cents. ; 
which would have afforded to each, on 
an average, 87 dollars 26 cents towards 
his board, clothing, and books. 

Of our ministers, 31 deceased last year; 
30 are pastors of Congregational Churches 
not under the care of the Assembly ; 
and 45 are Presidents or Professors in 
Colleges, or Professors in Theological 
Seminaries. 

Of our ordained ministers 240, from 
N.S, NO. 58. 


age, infirmity of body, missionary en- 
gagements, school keeping, unfitness for 
the ministerial work, or some othercauses, 
are without the charge of congregations, 
while 970 of our bishops are acting as 
stated supplies or settled pastors. 

In May, 1828, we had 1,968 churches ; 
having gained in the last 20 years 1221 ; 
and 764 in the last 10. 

Of our churches at the present time, 
636 are destitute of both pastors and 
stated supplies; depending wholly on 
itinerant missionaries for an occasional 
sermon ; but 502 of our churches, said 
to be supplied, have the services of no 
more than 226 ministers ; so that 276 of 
them are really without preaching every 
Lord’s-day. This would make our really 
vacant churches amount to 912; and the 
number actually supplied by ministers 
and licentiates is 1056. 

We have returns of 146,308 commu- 
nicants; of whom 15,095 were added b 
certificate or examination last year. If 
we subtract those nominal additions which 
were mere translations from one of our 
cong.egations to another, and a number 
of real additions from the world, equal 
to all the removals from our commu- 
nion by death, or otherwise, we shall 
find the actual increase of our com- 
municants returned to be 11,023. The 
actual increase of the year ending May, 
1827, was 7,793 ; and less than that end- 
ing May, 1828, by 3,230 persons. 

In the Presbyterian church, 3,389 
adults, and 10,790 infants were baptized 
last year ; making a total of 14,179 bap- 
tisms. 

The missionary funds collected and 
expended during the same period by 
the Presbyterian church, so far as re- 
ported, amounted to 23,993 dollars, 50 
cents. The missionaries sent out by the 
Board of Missions from May 1827 to May 
1828, were 31; and 16 were sent by some 
of its Synodical and Presbyterial Auxilia- 
ries, making 47. Seven of these mis- 
sionaries became settled pastors. The 
number of missionaries actually em- 
ployed within the bounds of our Presby- 
teries, though not reported to our Board, 
was not less than 300, 

The first General Assembly appointed 
three missionaries ; and from thet time 
until the present, the work of missions 
has been increasing in our portion of the 
church of God; yet it is true, that 
within a few years past, a large portion 
of our funds have flowed through other 
than our own a channels, 
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Our missionaries gathered and organized 
last year eight new churches; and in 
tormer years, with very little aid from 
any other body than the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, may be said, under. the 
smiles of heaven, to have founded, as 
nearly as I have been able to ascertain 
numbers, 350 Presbyterian Congrega- 
tians in the State of New York; 60 in 
Pennsylvania; 6 in Michigan; 200 in 
Ohio; 45 in Indiana and Minois; 21 in 
Mississippi and Lousiana; 41 in Alabama ; 
and 177 in Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, North and SouthCarolina, Georgia, 
and Florida; amounting to 900. The 
labours of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society have been most effective in the 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York; and to this Society the Presby- 
terian Church ought to acknowledge its 
everlasting debt of gratitude. The la- 
bours of the American Home Missionary 
Society haye just commenced within 
our bounds; that association having 
about two years and a half ago suc- 
ceeded to the Young Men’s Missionary 
Society of New York; and the last year 
they more or less aided in the support 
of the 1 in 200 Presbyterian 
Churches. e feel thankful for their 
peti, ret but it is mere justice to 
our Board to say, that these 200 churches 
were gathered principally through the 
exertions of the General Assembly, be- 
fore, as fellow labourers, their service 
amongst us commenced. 

Since the meeting of the last Gene- 
ral Assembly, the Board of Missions 
have employed sixty-eight missionaries, 
w time of service allotted to them 

uals 366 and a balf months; or the 
faboars of one minister for 30 years, and 
six months, and ahalf. Thirty-seven of 
these missionaries are enabled, through 
our assistance, to continue pastors, or 
stated supplics, in their respective 
charges for a year ; twenty-five spend a 
less time than a year in regularly preach- 
ing in several contiguous feeble congre- 
gations: and no more than six of our 
labourers can be considered as exploring 
missionary agents. Since May last we 
have expended for missionary purposes 
4,982 rs 31 cents; and have derived 
from a variety of sources 3,742 dollars 
46 cents, exclusive of interest accruing 
on the fands held for missionary pur- 

s by the Treasurer of the Trustees 

of the General Assembly. The excess 
of our expenses over our collections has 
been 1,239 dollars 85 cents; which 
amount has been paid by funds in the 
Treasury prior to May last. The dis- 
e monies still on hand do not 
much exceed 1,200 dollars, and we 
shall need, in addition to this sum, 
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4,662 dollars, to meet our present en- 
gagements, which amount to 5,862 dol- 
lars. This summary, we trust, will con- 
vince the friends of the Board that they 
have not been idle, and that it is ne- 
cessary for those who wish us success in 
earnest, to be diligent in procuring and 
forwarding pecuniary aid. 

The General Agent has officially visit- 
ed thirty-seven different Presbyterian 
congregations; and has travelled in the 
service of the Board 1650 miles 

Of our missionaries 7 have been ap- 
pointed to labour in the State of New 
York ; 20 in Pennsylvania; 8 in Ohio; 
5 in Indiana; 3 iu Missouri; 1 in the 
Arkansas Territory; 3 in Kentucky; 
1 in Tennessee; 3 in Louisiana; 2 in 
Florida; 4 in North Carolina; 4 in 
Maryland; 2 in Delaware; 1 in New 
Jersey; 1 in the Territory uf Michigan ; 
and 3 in other places. 

There are probably 15 baptized mem- 
bers, who are pew-holders, supporters 
of, and attendants on, public worship in 
our Presbyterian churches, for every 
communicant in our connexion ; and if 
so, then our body in the United States 
contains 2,194,620 persons. If our de- 
nomination should be kept from dis- 
union, and the blessing of God should 
be continued as it has been for the last 
twenty years, in 1848, there will be at 
least 5,000,000 of persons under the care 
of the General Assembly ; for we have 
more than doubled in numbers in the 
last twenty years. At that time, to 
give every thousand people in our con- 
nexion one pastor, we shall need 5000 
ministers. Of our present preachers 
600 will probably decease before that 
time, leaving of the 1479 no more than 
879. To these add the 1528, which 
may be gained in twenty years at the 
rate of our increase during the last ten 
ey and it will give us 2407 ; and will 
eave a deficiency of 2593 to make up 
the 5000: so that 2,593,000 of our peo- 
ple, or more than our present whole 
number, will then be without one man 
in a thousand to show unto them 
their transgressions; if ‘our increase of 
preachers shall not exceed that of any 
former period, in the proportion of about 
three to one. How wide is the field 
which is opening before us! Truly our 
portion of the harvest is great, and the 
labourers are few. If we consider the 
relative strength of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States, every 
candid mind will be satisfied that we 
ought to perform more service in the 
building up of Zion than any other two 
denominations of Christians in our coun- 
try; for of those to whom much is given 
much will be required, 
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Two-thirds of all the colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries, and other academic 
institutions in this country are under 
the instruction and controul of Presby- 
terians. The congregational churches of 
New England and the Presbyterian 
church together, have the charge of 
more than three-fourths of all these 
fountains of literary influence. 

The Baptist and Methodist churches 
in the United States contain, not far 
from 2,500,000 people in each; but 
they are comparatively poor, and include 
a larger proportion of slaves than other 
denominations. 

Our ministers in the State of New 
York alone are 448; and all the Pro- 
testant Episcopal ministers of all grades 
in the United States do not exceed, 
according to their own estimation 597. 
In one Synod, that of Albany, we have 
206 ministers; and in the State of New 
York 25 Presbyteries. In Pennsylvania 
we have 317 churches, and 194 mini- 
sters. Four out of our 16 Synods contain 
532 ministers. 

The congregational ministers, exclu- 
sive of about 100 Arian, or Socinian, or 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


We are happy to present our readers 
with the Address of the Committee of 
this promising Society, which is much 
needed by the state of information and 
feeling which generally prevails. 

“The Committee of the Society for 
promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge sub- 
mit the following statement to that por- 
tion of the Christian Public whose ac- 
knowledged principles may be considered 
as involving a pledge of approbation and 
support. 

** As the affairs of the Society are to 
be conducted by Evangelical Dissenters, 
it is scarcely necessary to state what 
those views of Christian polity are which 
it will be found to advocate. And, as 
the Dissenters united in it, are not 
limited to persons of any particular de- 
nomination, it is obvious that its pro- 
ceedings will not be allowed to inter- 
fere with those minor questions, by 
which some portions of their body are 
distinguished from others. The Iinde- 
pendent, the Baptist, and some other 
denominations, if agreed as to the leading 
articles of Christian doctrine, hold enough 
in common with respect to church go- 
vernment and modes of worship, to admit 
of their cordial co-operation in our at- 
tempt to separate between the precious 
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fence-riding teachers, are estimated at 
720, and their churches at 960. The 
Methodist ministers, exclusive of their 
local exhorters, who correspond very 
much to our ruling elders, are 1465 ; 
and their members of classes 38},997. 
The Baptist church in the United States 
is estimated at 3723 congregations, 2577 
ministers, and 238,654 baptized per- 
sons, which are of course, all communi- 
cants. The proportion of non-commn. 
nicating members in these two last 
named societies, is far less than in the 
Presbyterian church. 

Let our ministers and churches then 
consider how much is expected from 
them by our blessed Lord, and act 
accordingly. Particularly let them de- 
cide whether every communicant ought 
not to form and express a purpose of 
contributing fifty cents., or a less sum 
annually, to the missionary operations 
of the General Assembly. The aid of 
others we solicit; but that of the com- 
municants, the Presbyterian church has 


a right to claim. 
E. S. Exy, Sec. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1829. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


and the vile in ecclesiastical affairs, On 
this general basis the Society has been 
constructed. Its plans include the pab- 
lication of tracts and treatises, original 
and selected, in a uniform and respect- 
able style, according to the regulations 
given below. 

‘“ By this arrangement a wider circu- 
lation will be procured for a class of pub- 
lications which, without transgressing the 
rules of candour or courtesy, may dis- 
tinguish between the laws of the Saviour’s 
kingdom and those of the kingdoms of 
this world —- and between the Christianity 
of the New Testament and those coun- 
terfeit resemblances of it which have so 
long obtained among the nations of the 
earth. ‘The Committee are not insensi- 
ble that a most zealous advocacy of par- 
ticular forms of ecclesiastical polity may 
exist where there is a total estrangement 
from the spirit of the gospel; it will 
therefore be their peculiar solictude that 
all their publications be strongly cha- 
racterized by the spirit and the language 
of genuine piety. 

‘* The Committee feel convinced that 
there is much in the general aspect of 
the times to call for their exertion. 
The infidcl is abroad, and is bringing 
an unwonted hardihood to the stale em- 
ployment of assailing Christianity through 
the medium of its corruptions. Ought 
not our zeal for the advancement of a 
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pure religion, to keep pace with that 
which marks the effort made to crush 
it in its course? If to confound the 
thing and its abuses, be the mean policy 
of its enemies, shall not the effort to 
separate between them, employ the 
hallowed scrutiny of its friends, and 
call forth an unfaltering energy ? 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten, 
that our activity in this cause may be 
expected to produce an impression, 
in many instances, which that of the 
dignified and endowed among its advo- 
cates has failed to effect. It is idle to 
pretend that the Protestant Dissenters 
can have any thing to gain from this 
warfare, save that best of all gains, the 
consciousness of forwarding the interests 
of truth, and liberty, and happiness. 
And whatever, in other respects, may 
have been the wisdom or the folly of 
that measure which of late has so ma- 
terially altered the political circum- 
stances of the Catholic, it is Yap to 
reflect, that the opponent of his creed 
is no longer to be reproached as calling 
him to the arena upon unequal terms. 
The only weapons now left to the Pro- 
testant of these realms, are reason and 
persuasion; and to the application of 
these, whatever his opinions may be on 
disputed questions, he is bound by every 
peculiar and by every common principle 
to bring a new alacrity and power. 
“From ourselves, a disgraceful brand 
has been taken away. We have no 
more to contend for an equality of 
civil rights; and secular ascendancy, 
or state emolument, were they freely 
awarded to us, our principles forbid us 
to accept. Hence, should the cause of 
Protestant nonconformity continue to 
be sustained by the learning and de- 
votedness which have so long adorned it, 
there will, perhaps, be some difficulty in 
suggesting any explanation of the fact 
beside the true one. Motives there 
must be—and they must be spiritual 
or secular, generous or selfish; and 
where the bad are evidently unequal 
to the result, the good may cease to 
be regarded as a fiction. To the pre- 
sent hour many of the most popular 
and accomplished of our adversaries 
would seem to be insensible to any 
cause as serving to perpetuate dissent 
which may not be resolved into igno- 
norance, faction, or fraud. These re- 
presentations of our body may be found 
at this moment on the tables of our lite- 
rary institutions, aud are circulating 
among the members of reading societies 
throughout the land. Whilst this spirit 
shall continue to send its pestilence 
abroad, is it not seemly, is it not just, 
is it not a duty owing to ourselves, our 


country, our principles—and owing above 
all to the Divine Author of those prin- 
ciples— that our opinions should be placed 
more completely in the view of the public, 
and along with them those reasonings 
which render their truth obvious, their 
immortality certain ? 

*‘ With the enlightened Dissenter, it 
must be matter of devout regret, that 
these principles should be so imper- 
fectly felt and understood by the ma- 
jority of his fellow worshippers. The 
effect often is, that such persons de- 
sert our ranks as soon as an improve- 
ment in circumstances, or altered con- 
nexions occur, to render their doing so 
convenient. What should be purely a 
question of conscience, thus degenerates 
into one of mere loss or gain. These 
considerations, and many more, induce 
the Committee earnestly to solicit that 
sympathy toward their object which 
may encourage them in their efforts. 
From the Ministers of the various 
religious denominations they venture to 
anticipate a ready co-operation. Of 
them they therefore request an imme- 
diate effort to procure contributions. 
It is presumed that every minister may 
obtain from individuals of his congrega- 
tion at least two or three pounds per 
annum, while many may have it in 
their power to procure a much larger 
sum, for which, of course, there will be 
the specified return in books. Valuing, 
as the Committee are sure he must, the 
great principles which this Publication 
Society proposes to advocate, and the 
important instruction it will aim to dif- 
fuse, they hesitate not to request that 
every friend to the object will, at his 
earliest convenience, inform one of the 
Secretaries, whose names nad on this 
paper, of the annual contribution which 
he and his friends will bestow, and which 
will be considered as due, from the 
first of October, 1829. This informa- 
tion will enable the Committee to pursue 
their intentions with promptitude and 
vigour. 

Among the first of the subjects for 
original composition, to be treated by 
writers of known talents and piety, are 
the following: —The Importance of Right 
Sentiments of Church Government—A 
View of the State of the World at the 
time of our Saviour’s Appearance—The 
Constitution of the Primitive Church— 
The Spirit of Primitive Times—The His- 
tory of Christianity to the Age of Con- 
stantine—The History of the Western 
and Eastern Churches—The Ecclesias- 
tical History of England—Lives of the 
most important Individuals during the 
successive periods of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory—On the Deficiencies of the Refor- 
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mation—The History of Christianity in 
North America—On Establishments of 
Religion. 

“Among the reprints to be earliest 
introduced, and adapted for general ‘cir- 
culation throughout our congregations, 
will be found selections from the writ- 
ings of such men as Owen, Henry, 
Peirce, Delauny, Graham, and various of 
the Reformers. 

“ F. A. Cox, LL.D., 

* James BENNETT, DD. seg ” 
“ RoBERT VAUGHAN, : 
** THOMAS PRICE, 


‘ 


8 PLAN. 


‘1, The publications of the Society 
will consist of a two-fold series—com- 
prising Orn1G1NAL Compositions, illus- 
trative of the history and oe of 
the Christian church; and Reprints, 
entire or abridged, of such treatises 
from the works of eminent divines as 
have an important bearing upon the 
objects of the Society; preceded by 
brief notices of their lives and times. 

© 2. The series of original composi- 
tions (price 6d.) will be published on 
the first day of each month, and a suc- 
cession of original or selected tracts 
as often as may be deemed expe- 
dient. 

“ 3, Every subscriber of half a guinea 
per annum and upwards, or donor of 
five guineas shall be a member of the 
Society. 

“© 4. Every subscriber shall be enti- 
tled to claim one-half the amount of his 
annual subscription in the publications 
of the Society, and to purchase any 
additional numbers at a reduction of 
25 per cent. 

“5, From the body of the subscribers 
in the United Empire, corresponding 
Committees shall be chosen to further 
the objects of the Society in their re- 
spective localities.” 


MERCHANT'S LECTURE, NEW BROAD 
STREET, INSTIYUTED 1672. 

That this ancient weekly service has 
sunk into decay, has, for some years, 
been the subject of lamentation to those 
serious people who feel an interest in its 
welfare. Within the recollection of at 
least a few, it was respectably attended, 
and amply supported. ‘The attendance 
has, for a considerable time, been de- 
clining ; the funds which were bequeath- 
ed for the support of the lecture, have 
been entirely exhausted; and, although 
great diligence has been exercised to 
preserve it in existence, and to awaken 
attention to its interests, it has worn 
the mournful appearance of that which 
** decayeth and waxeth old, and is ready 
to vanish away.” Amidst these gloomy 
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and disheartening anticipations, the lec- 
turers and their friends have endea- 
voured to stimulate each other to new 
exertions. They were not willing that 
a weekly lecture, which has existed from 
the days of Manton and Bates, Owen 
and Baxter, and Howe, who were 
among the first lecturers, should be 
altogether abandoned. The resignation 
of the Rev. John Goode and the Rev. 
George Burder, on account of age and 
infirmities, having occasioned two vacan- 
cies, it became necessary to determine 
whether the lecture should be continued, 
and if continued, who should be in- 
vited to succeed these excellent minis- 
ters, who had for many years been en- 
gaged in this ancient service. It is 
not wonderful that, in obedience to the 
divine precept, ‘‘ Strengthen the things 
which remain, that are ready to die,” 
they came to the resolution to continue 
the lecture. Two highly respectable 
ministers, the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, of 
Stepney, and the Rev. Henry Foster 
Burder, of Hackney, have acceded to 
the request of the subscribers and lec- 
turers, to take their part in a service 
which was formerly considered one of 
the most honorary stations among the 
Congregational Dissenters in the me- 
tropolis. 

With a view of awakening some re- 
gard to this venerable institution, the 
lecturers have selected a variety of 
instructive and useful topics of discourse; 
and it is fervently hoped, that some 
may willingly come forward as hearers 
and worshippers, and that the respect- 
able members of the Congregational 
Churches, together with other denomina- 
tions, will encourage the lecturers in 
this good work. Amidst the various 
new methods of doing good which cha- 
racterise the present day, it would be 
honourable to resolve, that this long-con- 
tinued service shall not be lost. 

From the list of preachers and subjects, 
which will appear on our wrapper from 
time to time, it will be seen that there 
are six lecturers,* who, in their ap- 
pointed order, may be expected to 
preach on the subjects chosen, every 
Tuesday morning, at eleven o’clock. 
There is a peculiarity in the arrange- 
ment of the preachers, which, as well 
as the number of lecturers, has been 
observed from the beginning. It was 
probably adopted to give each lecturer 
an opportunity of extending his medi- 
tations on the same subject to two dis- 





* Rev. John Clayton, Rev. Dr. Win- 
ter, Rev. John Clayton, Jun. M.A., Rev, 
Dr. J. P. Smith, Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
M.A, and the Rev. H, F. Burder, M.A. 








courses, delivered at no great distance 
of time. In a funeral sermon for Dr. 
Bates, by the great John Howe, preach- 
ed at the Salters’ Hall Tuesday Lectures, 
in which each of these distinguished men 
bore a part, and in which the same order 
was observed, a description of it occurs 
in Ph a very characteristic of the 
venerable author. He calls it “a 
doubled three-monthly course.” Indeed, 
the whole passage is so truly eloquent, 
that nothing but the want of room in 
our crowded pages prevents the in- 
sertion of it. ‘The ‘ throng-assembly,” 
which he mentions as the state of at- 
tendance on that service was equally 
descriptive of the Pinners’ Hall Lec- 
ture, from which that at Salters’ Hall 
emanated, and which is the very service 
now continued in New Broad Street, at 
the distance of 157 years from its com- 
mencement. Who will not adopt, in 
reference to this long preserved vestige 
of ancient days, the prayer of the 
prophet, and who will not do all in his 
power to accomplish the grant of the pe- 
tition, “* Renew our days as of old !”’ 


A CHARITY FOR FEMALE ORPHANS. 

We are happy to apprise the religions 
public, that by the munificent donation 
of Mrs. Bailey, of Bethel House, Brix- 
ton, a fund has been established for the 
maintenance and education of the orphan 
daughters of Gospel ministers, and mem- 
bers of churches, who have lost both 
parents, from the agesof nine to fourteen, 
and then placing them in situations to 
enable them to obtain a respectable live- 
lihood. 

By the deed of gift, the management 
is vested in Trustees, ani the Committee 
of the London Society Protestant Schools, 
Noith Street, Little Moorfields. The 
election to be by the subscribers at 
large. 

it is hoped that the plan will be ma- 
tured, and the rules and regulations 
arranged, so as to admit, early in the 
ensuing year, female orphans of that 
interesting period of youth, to partici- 
pate of the offering of the first truits of 
this beneficent work, 


TRUSTEES OF MR. COWARD’S 
PROPERTY. 

The venerable and Rev. Thos. Taylor, 
the last surviving student of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, has recently resigned, through the 
infirmities of age, the Trusteeship of Mr. 
Coward’s charities, which he has now 
held for the unprecedented period of 
Sixty-two years. 

W eunderstand that he and his colleagues 
united in the nomination of the Rev. J. 
hiumphrys, LLD. as his successor, and 
we have great pleasure to apneunce that 
he hus accepted the office. 
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When it is remembered that Wy- 
mondley College, Herts, is entirely sup- 
ported by Coward’s Fund, and that ex- 
tensive charities to poor dissenting mi- 
nisters are connected with it, our readers 
will have a satisfaction equal to our 
own in knowing that the three trustees 
in the ministry are the Rev. Dr. Collyer, 
Rev. Thos. Russell, M.A. and the Kev. 
Dr. Humphrys. The lay Trustee and 
Treasurer is T, Gibson, Esq. of Lime 
Street. 

CHAPELS OPENED. 

On Wednesday, September 23, the 
Rev. T. James’s Chapel, Woolwich, was 
opened, after considerable enlargement ; 
on which occasion, the Rev. J. Clayton, 
Jun. preached inthe morning, from John 
i. 38, 39.; and the Rev. W. Orme in the 
evening, from Actsix. 31. The devotional 
parts of the service were conducted 
hy the Rev. Messrs. Chapman, of Green- 
wich, Freeman, (Baptist,) Woolwich ; 
Smith, of Brentwood, Essex ; Rose, ot 
Rotherhithe ; and Bowes, (Haptist,) of 
Woolwich. The congregations were large, 
and deeply interested in the services of 
the day. ‘The collection was liberal, 
amounting to more than £50. In this 
town there are no fewer than 18 places 
of public worship, which renders it the 
more gratifying that Mr. James’s Con- 
gregation felt a necessity for so consider- 
«ble an enlargement as that which they 
have effected. 

New Chapel, Bermondsey.—A com- 
modious chapel, situated in the Neck- 
inger Road, Bermondsey, was open- 
ed for divine worship on Wednes- 
day, October 7th, for the use of the 
ancient Congregational church, accus- 
tomed for a century past to assemble 
in the Meeting-house, Back Street, 
Horselydown, Southwark. This church 
has removed to a new place on ac- 
count of the expiration of the lease of 
their former place of meeting, and its 
dilapidated state. They have, for years 
past, been making provision for obtain- 
ing another chapel, and have secured 
the greater part of the sum they have 
expended for that purpose, but have 
still been under the necessity of in- 
curring a debt in removing to their 
present place. Mr. Fletcher, of Stepney, 
preached in the morning of the above 
day, trom Psalm cxviii. 25. and Mr. G, 
Clayton, of Walworth, in the evening, 
from Psalm xxiii. 6. Both the ser- 
vices were interesting and impres- 
sive, and, considering the unfavourable 
state of the weather, were well attended. 

ORDINATIONS, 

On Wednesday, the 15th of July, the 
Rev. David Rees, of the North Wales 
Academy, was solemnly ordained to the 
pastoral office, over the Independent 
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church at Chapel Als, LJanelly, Carmar- 
thenshire. The Rev. J. Lloyd, of St. 
Asaph, commenced by reading and 
prayer; the Rev. D. Davis, of Panues, 
with great ability and clearness de- 
scribed the nature of a Christian church, 
and received the young minister’s con- 
fession of faith; the Rev. S. Pryce, of 
Llanedu, presented the ordination prayer ; 
and the Rev. M. Jones, of Trelech, 
(Mr. R.’s former pastor,) addressed the 
charge to the minister, founded on 
1 Tim. iv. 16. At two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, the Rev. J. Roberts, of Lian- 
brynmair, delivered an impressive charge 
to the church, from Psalm cxviii. 25; 
and the Rev. J. Evans, of lhree-crosses, 
preached to the congregatiou. In the 
evening, the Rev, Messrs, J. Jones, of 
Porthyrhyd, preached (in English); E. 
Jones, of Trelech, and W. Davis, of 
Swansea, (Wesleyan, and formerly Mis- 
sionary to Sierra Leone,) in Welch. 
‘Three sermons were delivered the pre- 
ceding afternoon, by the Rev. Messrs, 
Jones, of Swansea, in English; Davis, 
of Glandwr; and Griffiths, of Llanrwst. 
The devotional parts were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Hammerton, of New- 
ton; Evans, of Laugharne; and Grif- 
fiths, of Swansea, ‘The attendance was 
numerous and respectable, and the deep- 
est solemnity pervaded the congre- 
tion, 

On Wednesday, Aug. 5, the Rev. W. 
Wheeler, formerly astudent of Highbury 
College, was ordained pastor over the In- 
dependent church at Wells, Somerset. 
All the services were clothed with the 
most solemn and lively interest. The 
Rev. Mr. Baker, of Shepton Mallet, read 
the Scriptures and prayed ; the Rey. S. 
Curwen, of Frome, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse ; the Rev. Mr. Luke, of 
Taunton, asked the questions; Rev. Mr. 
Corp, of Bridgewater, offered up the or- 
dination prayer; the Rev. J. Leifchild 
gave the charge; and the Rev. T. Groser 
concluded the morning service by prayer. 
In the evening the Rev. W. H. Lewis, of 


Glastonbury, commenced the service by. 


reading and prayer; the Rev. R. Hall, 
M. A. preached to the people; and the 
Rev. T. Gibson, of Chelwood, concluded 
the service. The dissenting interest in 
this city has been for a long time on the 
decline, but by the successful labours of 
Mr. W. for upwards of two years, it has 
pleasingly revived, and itis hoped that the 
deep solemnity of each part of the ordi- 
nation service, which produced a powerful 
impression upon the auditories, will great- 
ly conduce, through the divine blessing, 
to its future prosperity and happiness. 
On Wednesday, August 5, 1829, the 
Rey. Isaac Phillips (late of Tonbridge,) 
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was ordained pastor of the church of 
Christ at Staplehurst, Kent. The solemn 
services of the day were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs, West, Prankard, Chap- 
man, Williams, Collison, Rooke, and 
Jenkings. The religious interest in this 
place has existed (notwithstanding va- 
rious fluctuations) nearly 200 years. 
Here several of the ejected ministers 
preached with great success, who were 
followed by some of the excellent of 
the earth, whose praise is in all the 
churches. This cause, however, was 
very low, when it pleased God to direct 
hither the Rev. R. Kemp, (now pastor 
of the Independent church at Tonbridge, 
in this county,) under whose ministry 
the congregation greatly increased, that a 
church was formed, two enlargements 
made to the Old Meeting-house, and 
ultimately a new Chapel erected, which 
was opened in the month of August, 
1825. Mr. K. having received a pressing 
and unanimous invitation from the 
church at Tonbridge to the pastoral 
office, felt it his duty to resign his charge 
at Staplehurst, which took place in No- 
vember, 1827. Now the Great Head of 
the Church has given them another 
pastor, and they are once more favoured 
with a settled minister, who it is hoped 
will prove a lasting blessing to them. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of September 
last, the Rev. S. Binks, late of High- 
bury College, was ordained pastor of 
the Independent church, Livery Street 
Chapel, Birmingham. The Rev. James 
Matheson, of Durham, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse; the Rev. J. A. 
James, of Birmingham, asked the usnal 
questions, and offered the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of 
Leeds, gave the charge; and the Rev, 
J. Sibree, of Coventry, addressed the 
people. The services of the day were 
peculiarly interesting. 

In the spacious and elegant chapel in 
Rusholme Road, Manchester, erected 
about three years ago in that populons 
and rapidly increasing neighbourhood, 
by the united efforts of a number of 
pious individuals solicitous for the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
their own vicinity, a Christian church, 
after the Independent model, was esta- 
blished in July, 1827, sanctioned by the 
pastors of the other churches of that 
denomination in the town, who presided 
on the interesting occasion. On Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16, 1829, the Rev. James 
Griffin, late of Highbury College, was 
ordained as Pastor, in the presence of a 
most numerous assembly. The Rev. 
John Birt, (Baptist,) commenced fby 
reading appropriate Scriptures and 
prayer; the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liver- 
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ool, illustrated and defended the prin- 

ples on which Independent churches 
are established. The Rev. W. M. 
Walker, who is united in fellowshl 
with the church in Rusholme Road, 
detailed the circumstances which had 
induced that Christian society to in- 
vite Mr. Griffin to become their pastor, 
and concluded by reading the call which 
had been presented to him. The Rev. 
J. A. Coombs, of Salford, asked the usual 
questions, and received “‘ a good confession 
before many witnesses.” The ordination 
prayer was offered up by Rev. W. Roby, 
of Manchester, with imposition of hands ; 
and the Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea, ad- 
dressed to his beloved son a solemn 
and affectionate charge from Rev. ii. 10. 
** Be thou faithful unto death, and I 


will give thee a crown of life.” In 
the evening the Rev. R. S, M‘All, M.A. 
of Manchester, delivered to an over- 
flowing congregation a most luminous 
and energetic discourse on the peculiar 
adaptation of churches constituted on 
the avowed principles of the Indepen- 
dents, to exert the most powerful agency 
in the extension and establishment of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world, and on 
the solemn obligations by which they 
are bound to employ, to the utmost, 
their capabilities for this all-important 
end. More than forty ministers were 
present at these solemnities. The Rev. 
John Griffin preached on the following 
Sabbath; and the happy influence of 
these delightful services is still sensibly 
felt in the neighbourhood. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received during the past month from the Reverend 
Doctors Winter and Henderson--the Rev. Samuel Rooker—G. Croft--W. Davis 
—Thomas James--John Wilson--John Bodington—Thomas Golding--Thomas 
Aston --W.M. Walker-- R. Elliot--J. Elborough—James Churchill—and W. Wright. 

Also from Messrs. James Fdmeston—J. B. Williams--J. Blyth--W. Ellerby— 

J. “a James Mather--R. Joyce--A Pastor--T. M.- A Constant Reader 


We have a few words to offer in explanation of some remarks, which we are 
surprised to see from the pen of our esteemed brother, the Editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine, on the fact, that the Correspondence between the Congregational Board 
and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in America, appeared a 
month earlier in our Journal than in his own. 

The case was simply this—the Letter was" presented to the Board by one of the 
Editors of this work, to whom it had been consigned by Dr. Ely. The Secretary of 
the Board not being in attendance on the evening when it was read, it remained in 
the custody of the individual who had presented it. He leaving town on the following 
day, it was locked up in his study with other papers. This prevented the Secretary 
of the Board making those copies, which had. been ordered for the Congregational 
and Evangelical Magazines. Our brother Editor will then ask, How did the letters 
first appear in wand work? We will inform him, that by the arrival of a proof of the 
Report of the Presbyterian Assembly, which was kindly sent us from Philadelphia, 
we were in possession of a printed copy of the Correspondence even before the 
Congregational Board knew of its arrival. So that, when that Board met on the 
11th of August, one of our number was able to inform that body, that the Corre- 
aeoienee would certainly appear in our September number. The Board ordered 
the publication of the letters, and they so appeared in our number, with such statis. 
tical information as, we believe, none but ourselves could at that time have supplied. 
We sent our printed copy to the press, and the accidental possession of the original 
letters, in no way facilitated the early appearance of that Correspondence in this 
Magazine. These particulars will no doubt satisfy our readers, and, we trust, recon- 
cile the worthy Editor to the circumstances, though it is sufficiently evident that he is 
“ not in general fond of publishing late intelligence.” 


We entreat our friends, who have not sent their Corrections of the List of Con- 
gregational Churches and Pastors, to forward them before the 15th Instant. 

Mr. Mather’s communication will appear in our next. Its great length has occa- 
sioned the delay of which he complains. 

The account of St. Saviour’s Gate Chapel, York, will be acceptable. 

The notice of ‘‘ A Memento for the Afflicted,” which appears in the present num- 
ber, was in type before the Review of our esteemed Correspondent Delta, came to 
hand. 

If the funeral sermon of Mr. Ball be in manuscript, we shall be happy to give 
some interesting extracts to the public; but if it has been published, we must re- 
quest Mr. W. to embody the facts to which he refers, in a letter to us, with his own 
remarks thereon. 
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